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on 
THE TOXICOLOGICAL RELATIONS 
OF THE 
SULPHOCYANIC ACID, 
By W. B. O’Suavcunsssy, M.D. 


Iw the following observations, my princi- 
pa object is to point out the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of the meconic acid to the persalts 
of iron, may be rendered a certain test of 
the presence of opium in medico-legal in- 
quiries. That further remarks on this sub- 
ject are not entirely superfluous, is proved 
by numerous and convincing reasons. To 
these, however, I shall not now advert, as 
they will show themselves sufficiently and 
more appropriately as we proceed. 

In the first place, then, Pshall very briefly 
enumerate the chief chemical peculiarities 
by which opium and its sulutions are distin- 
guished, 

I shall next consider the principal imita- 
tive actions which, taking place between 
other substances, interfere with the decisive 
character of the evidence thus detailed. 

Finally, 1 shall notice the leading pro- 
cesses recommended by toxicologists for its 
detection, and either point out or explain 
how far each process is affected by the 
sources of fallacy which shall be described. 

To many, I am aware that a recapitulation 
of the chemical constitution of opium is en- 
tirely unnecessary ; but as there is at least 
an equal number to whom this repetition 
may desirable, I shall proceed with it, 
though with the utmost brevity, and only so 
far as the chemical relations of the drug are 
toxicologically concerned. The two most 
remarkable ingredients of opium, are mor- 
phia and meconic acid, which exist together 
in the state of a neutral saline combination. 
The separation of the meconic acid from the 
solutions of opium, is easily effected by the 
agency of lead, with which it forms an inso- 
luble compound, so that the addition of the 
acetate of toa solution of opium, causes 
an interchange of elements ; meconate 
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of morphia is decomposed, the insoluble 
compound of meconic acid and lead sub- 
sides, and the acetate of morphia remains in 
solution. If this meconate of lead be now 
subjected to a stream of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas, the acid is set free, and may a 
obtained by filtration and subsequent boiling. 
This solution is now found to possess pe- 
culiar properties, it reddens litmus, and with 
the persalts of iron assumes au intensely red 
colour. 

To this latter property of the meconic 
acid, toxicologists have justly directed their 
principal attention in their search for a me- 
thod of detecting opium in complex admix- 
tures ; as if, however, to baffle the industry 
of chemists, it has long since been disco- 
vered, that the sulphocyanic acid and its 
salts possess the same action with the per- 
salts of iron as the meconic acid, and that 
with an equal, if not superior delicacy ; and, 
what is of the first importance, that the 
sulphocyanate of potass exists in the saliva, 
the bile, and other animal secretions. An 
evident source of fallacy thus presented it- 
self,—if not in actual analysis, at least in 
the logical precision required in medico- 
legal testimony. Though lawyers have 
availed themselves of the notice taken of the 
fact, in works on forensic medicine, yet no 
attempt has been made to ascertain shether 
the sulphocyanate of iron might be formed 
at all during the process for detecting opium, 
and, if so, how the two salts (the meconate 
and sulphocyanate of iron) might be distin- 
guished from each other, 

To remedy this defect, I have applied 
the several fj ded for 
detecting the meconic ucid; first, to solu- 
tions containing the sulphocyanate of pot- 
ass; and, secondly, to the animal secre- 
tions which are asserted to contain that sub- 
stance, The results of these experiments [ 
now communicate under the impression that 
they may be of some practical utility, both 
as far as regards the discarding of deceptive 
processes, and the further elucidation of one 
which has received the sauction of the most 
distinguished of all authors on the chemistry 
of poisons. t 
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Three modifications have been recom- 
mended in the application of the iron test 
to solutions suspected to contain opium. 
The first is the direct addition of the per- 
muriate of iron to the fluid under examina- 
tion ; the second is the precipitation of the 
fluid by the acetate of lead, and the decom- 
position of the precipitate by the sulphuric 
acid; the third differs from the second 
essentially, in this decomposition being ef- 
fected by the sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

To the first of these methods there exists 
one great and almost palpable objection, 
namely, that the saliva contains the sulpho- 
eyanic acid in combination with potass in 
such a quantity, that the addition of the 
permuriate of iron is sufficient to change it 
to a deep blood-red colour. It is strange 
that though this fact has been long known, 
it has only been noticed in the most super- 
ficial manner by the recent writers on the 
detection of poisons. Thus Dr. Christison, 
speaking of the meconic acid and its effects 
on the persalts of iron, dismisses this fallacy 
in the following words :—** Only one other 
acid is ao affected, namely, the sulphocyanic, 
a@ very rare substance.” I have also often 
found evidence of the sulphocyanates in the 
mucous fluid remaining attached to the vil- 
lows coat of the stomach, and it was more- 
over remarkable that this fluid had, in all 
these cases, an acid re-action on the litmus 
test. For these reasons I believe it will be 
admitted that the direct addition of the per- 
moriate of iron to a suspected fluid, can 
never afford satisfactory indications of the 
meconic acid. 

The second modification of the process is 
also liable to some important fallacies. The 
acetate of lead, added to various organic 
fluids, while it precipizates the muriates, 
phosphates, &c., which they contain, also 
causes an abundant deposition of organic 
matters, especially albumen and casein. If 


and deleterious liniment had been applied. 
On this skin, and the fluid in which it had 
been preserved, [ instituted a series of ex- 
periments, so devised as to comprehend by 
their indications, arsenic, antimony, copper, 
silver, and the corresive acids. The fluid 
reddened litmus slightly, and contained 
starch in solution, resulting ftom some par- 
ticles of a poultice which adhered to the 
skin. Nitrate of baryta caused in this a 
white precipitate, which, when treated 
while moist, with the nitric and sulphuric 
acids, b of a reddish colour, inclining 
to violet, precisely of the same tint as minute 
portions of the iodide of starch assume in 
complicated mixtures. These phenomena 
strongly indicated the presence of hydriodic 
acid ; but as the nitro-muriate of platinum 
was not affected by the fluid, and as, in sub- 
sequent experiments, I found the sulphuric 
acid to produce the same effect of several 
albuminous precipitates, I considered that a 
sufficient source of fallacy existed in these 
experiments, to render inadmissible any 
testimony founded on their results. ‘ 
To the third process 1 have in the Mast 
place to advert ; it consists in decom 
the sapposed mecoaate of lead, by sulphur- 
etted hydrogen gas. It is recommended b 
Dr. Christison, and I am happy to be en 
to add my feeble evidence in support of its 
great superiority over every other hitherto 
recommended. Its chief excellence how- 
ever, Dr. Christison has omitted to mention, 
and which consists, in the first place, in 
its entire freedom from the fallacy of the 
reddening of albumen by the sulphuric acid ; 
jand, in the second place, in the necessar 
removal of every trace of sulphocyanic acid, 
| or its compounds, which is perfectly accom- 
mee by the washing of the precipitate as 
|he directs. Nothing can point out more 
strongly than this, the value of mivute prac- 
| tical directions as to the manipulation of 








to a precipitate of this kind strong sulpha- toxological analysis. In this instance, any 
rie acid be added (in the quantity recom. | sulphocyanate of lead which may bave been 
mended by the proposer of this method of | formed, is dissolved away by the water 
decomposing the meconate of lead), the | employed in the ablution of the precipitate. 
fluid will, in a very short time, assume a/| hus if the sulphocyanic and meconic acids 
reddish tint, not at all dissimilar to the me-| be mixed together, and the acetate of 
conate and sulphocyanate of iron. This|lead be added, a precipitate falls down 
effect is produced by the action of the sul- which, when washed carefully, and decom- 
phuric acid on the albumen attached to the | posed by sulpharetted ——— the 
metallic precipitate, av ection first pointed | meconic acid. Again, if the fluid remaining 
out by Dr. Hope, the professor of chemistry | after the precipitation be filtered, and tested 
in the University of Edinburgh, but never| with the permuriate of tron, it will afford 
Lefore (at least as fur as I am aware) applied the red sulphocyanate of that metal, 

to the elucidation of difficulties in this de-~| When I first commenced experiments on 
partment of analysis, Its importance is, | this subject, my object was to find out a 
however, by no means trivial, as it is con- method by which two red solutions of the 


cerned, not only in the search for opium, 
but in several other analogous investiga- 
tions. Ona late celebrated inquest, I was 
intrasted with a portion of skin for analysis, 
to which it was su some isritutiug 


same tint, one the meconate, and the other 
the sulphocyanate of iron, might be dis- 
, tinguished from each other. In the pure 
| state this is easily effected by diluting both 
| with distilled water, tu a very light and 
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transparent degree of redness, and then add-' 
ing a drop of an alkaline solution. ‘The 
e immediately is bleaclred to a 

dead pale white,* while the meconate be- 
comes turbid, and deepens in its tint. 
Again, the colour of the sulphocyauate may 
be testored by the cautious addition of a 
solution of chlorine, while the meconate | 
does not resume its redness under the same | 
treatment. ‘Tothese experiments, however, 
I do not attach much practical importance, 
* as, inthe first place, they require extreme 
attention to the quantity of the permuriate 
of iron employed in striking the original red 
* colour, as a minute excess of the salt of oo 
tely obscures the distinguishing cha- 
ae thus described. fa’ the second 
place, various animal fluids interfere with 
the actions to a very troublesome degree. 
In conclusion, 1 may observe, that my 
aim in the preceding observations, has rather | 
been to collect together some isolated and 
scattered chemical frets, aud to apply them 
to the purposes of this particular branch of 
analysis, than to advance any novel or pe- | 


culiar opinions. At any rate, attention to 

these facts and explanations may contribute 

in some degree to prevent the confusion 

which might be occasioned on a cross-ex- | 

amination, by interrogatories respecting the 

fallacies attributed to the agency 
acid. 


of the | 


23, Hadlow Street, London. 
27th September, 1830. 
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ON THE HEART. 


By Wa. Dowson, Surgeon. 


Since the time of Harvey, the action of 
the heart has been founded on sensibility. 
Though this organ is supplied with nerves | 
which endow it with the power of involun- | 
tary motion, yet it is conceived requisite | 
that some stimulus should be applied to! 
bring it into play ; and however paradoxical 
it may appear, it is nevertheless true, that | 
the heart will continue its action when re- | 
moved from the body. 

The motions of the heart are conceived to 
result from the agency of the blood in ‘its 
cavities, acting either by some ioberent | 
stimulus in the blood, or by distending the | 
walls of the organ. For a considerable pe- | 
riod I have been engaged in examining the | 
nature of the circulation, but other neces- | 
sary engagements have preveuted me giv- 
ing publicity to my observations; and I 
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* I may remark here, that *o great is the inflaence 
of alkaline or tes over the colour of 
the a of iron, that I addition of 
‘Thames water, in an equal volume, will decolurize a 
deep red solution.of that salt. 
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should not, at the present, have intruded 
into the pages of Tue Lawcert, but for the 
notice of two theories on the heart’s motion, 
by Drs. Corrigan and Hope; hoping, how- 
ever, by the promulgation of my observa- 
tions, to assist in solving that importent 
problem, ‘‘ the cause of the heart's stroke on 
the chest.” 

When opposite opinions are entertained 
by eminent individuals, we necessarily pre- 
sume either that the question is so abstruse 
as to elude demonstration, or that their 
theories are deduced from false data. The 
latter conjecture I shall endeavour w prove 
is the case. It is imagined, thet, that the 
heart requires some stimulus to excite it to 
motion. Not a more’erroneous notion ever 
prevailed! It originated in the dawn of 


Science, when the physiology of the nervous 


system was as imperfect as its anatomy was 
unknown. Such is the influence of the 
nervi sympathetici on the organ it supplies, 
that it not only endows them with the 
power of moving independent of the will, 
but it enables them to perform continuous 
alternate contractions and dilatations quite 
independent of every other material agency. 
I have alluded to a fact, that the heart will 
contract after its removal from the body ; 
and I may adduce-another equally valid in 
support of my position. Having introduced 
my band into the thorax of a dog, I grasped 

two ven cave, so as to preclude the 
emtrance of blood into the heart. What 
was the effect? «Why the action of the 
heart was still maintamed! Though some- 
what enfeebled, i continued to dilate and 
contract alternately aud regularly. The 
circumstance, which seemed remarkably pe~ 
culiar, was, the diastole, both of the auri- 
cles aud ventricles, was apparently more 
energetic than the systole. In this experi- 
ment | witnessed the following pheno- 
mena :— 

1. That, during the diastole of the ven- 
tricles, the heart was visibly augmented in 
size; and that, during the diastole, it was 
when the stroke aguinst the side of the 
thorax occurred, not only the apex, but 
the anterior surface of the heart, impiaged 
against the thoracic wall. 

2. During the systole of the ventricles, 
the heart diminished in size, and receded 
into the thorax. 

Remembering that, as taught in the 
schools, this stroke of the heart against the 
chest resulted fiom the aorta endeavouring 
to straighten itself, when blood was threwn 
in, tilting the apex against the chest. To 
obviate this effect I grasped the venx cava, 
and thus removed that attributed cause, but 
the phenomena occurred as before. 

These experiments and observations were 
made at the least twelve mouths ago; con- 
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sequently, previous to the publication of 
Dr. Corrigan’s interesting essay. 

Many other phenomena were also noticed. 
At some future period I hope to lay before 
your numerous readers a more detailed state- 
ment. Should these few remarks, however, 
be deemed of value, [ shall feel obliged by 
their early insertion. 

14, Arabella Kow, Pimlico. 





OBSERVATIONS 
ON 
SYMPTOMS ATTRIBUTED TO 
CEREBRAL DISEASE. 
By Forses Winstow, Surgeon. 
Weas the attention of medical men, says 


Sydenham, directed as much to the preven- | gr 


tion as to the cure of disease, many of those 
deviations from the healthy condition now 
considered as the opprobria of our art 
would be prevented. Few in the present 
day question the truth of this observation. 
It is generally believed by those engaged in 
medical practice, that by a judicious manage- 
ment of the health of those constitutionally 
predisposed to particular maladies, the de- 
velopment of many of the diseases con- 
sidered as incurable by the profession might 
be prevented. The practitioner, by anticipat- 
ing disease, is thus enabled to prevent many 
ef those organic affections, which when, de- 
veloped, resist the united skill of the phy- 
sician, surgeon, and apothecary. It is 
well known that consumption may be pre- 
wented by removing a patient phthisically 
i , to amild climate. ‘The deve- 

t of insanity may also often be pre- 
vented, ing great attention to the 
moral ed =~ treatment of those who 
= oe ly predisposed to this distress- 


isease, 
The medical profession are much indebted 
to the late Dr. Gooch for his able disquisi- 


tion ‘‘om the symptoms in children erro- | post 


meously attributed to congestion of the 
brain.” Dr. Gooch united with @ profound 
knowledge of every branch of his profession 
great professional tact, which enabled him 
to discover with ancommon nicety, the 
legitimate causes of morbid action. Very 
few works communicate so much sound prac- 
ical information as Dr. Gooch’s last work 
on ‘ Diseases of Females.” 

in the essay above alluded to, Dr. Gooch 
has endeavoured to prove that many of those 
diseases commonly attributed to cerebral 
congestion, arise from a deficiency of ner- 
vous er, and require for their removal 
not ion but support. Consequently 
-bleeding tends greatly to aggravate the 
affection and hasten the fatal tendency, 


‘ 


That great sanguineous depletion is not only 


quently the cause of an 

water in the head, cannot be for a moment 
questioned. This fact is of great import- 
ance to the profession, for it is only from 
facts that we are enabled to deduce right 
conclusions. 

By a series of experiments made by Drs. 
Saunders and Seeds of Edinburgh, they 
have found more or less of serous effusi 
within the brains of animals who have been 
bled to death, either from arteries or veins ; 
and Dr. Kelly says, ‘* Were it possible by 
profuse he es, to drain the brain 


of a sensible portion of its red blood, the 
place of this spoliation would be sup- 
plied by extra and intra vascular serum, and 
that watery effusion within the head is a 
constant concomitant, or consequence, of 


eat i ion.* | am in- 
Snted Sv anenesun of the following cases 
toa medical friend, Mr. Simmons, and as 
they prove the correctness of Dr. Saunder’s 
experiment, I shall briefly narrate them. 

Case 1.—Susan A. wtat. 5, of a delicate 
constitution, laboured under the following 

symptoms :—Great languor, unwillingness 
to move her head, to which she was con- 
| Stantly applying her hands, as if in great 
pain ;, the vision was indistinct, the pulse 
iquick, but feeble, the bowels irregular 
| The medical gentlemen, judging from the 
/Symptoms that inflammatory action was 
going on, applied eight leeches to the 
temples, and ordered her bowels to be 
= by a cathartic composed of calumel 
and jalap. The following day the child was 
worse, the leeches having failed to relieve 
the supposed inflammatory symptoms. On 
the second day four more leeches were ap- 
plied to the temples, and a blister to the 
nape of the neck, notwithstanding which, 
the child gradually grew worse, and on the 
sixth day died. Towards the latter part of 
‘her illness, she showed every-indication of 
the existence of water in the head. On the 
-mortem examination, a large quantity 
of serum was found in the ventricles. 

was no appearance in the brain which would 
lead a person to believe that inflammation 
bad at all existed previous to the child's 
‘death. The vessels of the brain were found 
‘unusually empty.t 

Case 2. This case, which was attended 
by the same medical man, resembled the 
above, both as regards the symptoms and 
the results, with the exception of a less 

quantity of serum being discovered after 
death in the brain. 

* Pathology of the Brain. 

+ This accords exactly with what Dr. M. Hall 
represents himself to have seen in the examination 
of those who have died under similar circumstances. 

| On loss of Blood. Med. Essays. 
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Case 3.—Matilda H., wtat. 3, of a stru- 
mous habit,.was attacked with great rest- 
lessness, pain in the head, and a quick but 
feeble pulse. The skin was of an ordinary 
temperature ; the howels were not confined. 
The eyes of this patient had that peculiar | 
squint considered by medical men as a sure | 
indication of the existence of water in the 
brain. The same medical gentlemen being 
called in, and fearing lest this case should 
prove’ fatal, called in Mr. Simmons, when 
they agreed in consultation to adopt a differ- 
ent plan of treatment. The patient was 
allowed a generous diet, and tonic and 
stimulant medicines were administered. ‘To 
the surprise of both practitioners, neither of 
whom had anticipated a favourable result, 
the little patient on their next visit was con- 
siderably improved, and gradually recovered. 

Were not the symptoms of the two un- 
successful cases aggravated by bleeding, 
and are we not warranted, reasoning from 
analogy, in supposing that the accumulation 
of the serum found in the ventricles of the 
brain after death, was the consequence of 
the great abstraction of blood, and not the 
cause of the supposed inflammatory symp. | 
toms? Dr, Marshall Hall has published | 
some valuable remarks on the effects of loss 
ef blood, which are well worthy the atten- 
tion of every practitioner. Dr. Hall’s ob- 
servations on this subject coincide with 
those made by, Dr. Gooch ; for he says, ‘1 | 
have frequently known the effects of loss of | 
blood, to be mistaken for inflammation of | 
the brain.”” Do not let it be supposed that | 
I wish to deprecate the use of leeches in 
affections of the heads of children; on the 
contrary, I think that when inflammation is 
known to be going on in any part of the 
head, abstraction of blood by leeches is the 
only effectual way of putting a stop to its 
progress. But there are cases, the symp- 
toms of which greatly resemble those pro- 
duced by inflammation, but which are caused 
by a deficiency of blood, by a want of nervous 
power in the system, and which are only 
to be successfully combated by supporting 
the patient. 

**I have many times,”’ says Mr. Aber- 
crombie, inhis excelleat work on Diseases 
of the Brain, ‘‘ seen children lie.a day or 
two in a-kind of stupor, and recover under 
the use of wine and nourishment, It is often 
scarcely to be distinguished from the coma 
which accompanies diseases of the brain.” 

In the cases above related, the pulse was | 
quick, but feeble; the skin was cold, and the | 
constitation previous to the attack of illness, 








was greatly debilitated by want of proper 
nourishment. These circumstances must 
guide the practitioner in his treatment. 
When he finds his patient labouring under 
symptoms of cerebral disease, combined 
with a feeble pv'se, cold skin, and-a con- 
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stitution naturally delicate, he may be sure 
that the symptoms indicative of an in- 
flammatory affection of the brain, arise from 
a deficiency of nervous energy, and require 
for their removal every-thing calculated to 
support and strengthen the constitution. 
From an inattention to these circumstances, 
many fatal errors have been committed, 
16, Rock Street, Portman Square, 
Sept. 1830. 





PROFESSIONAL REMINISCENCES, 
No. II. 


MIDWIFERY CASES.—ULCERATED LEGS.—~ 
TRUE BENEVOLENCE.—DROPSY.—HERNI Ae 
—CANCER. 


I raxe the advantage of a leisure hour 
to resume my pen, which is so much the 
easier task from my having pledged myself 
to no consecutive tissue of narrative or 
course of argument, I shall, therefore, 
without referring to my former paper, con- 
sult my memory, and proceed according to 
its dictates iu the same desultory style. 

That paper closes with cases of mid- 
wifery. To these I shall only at present 
add one or two more. Iwas the medical 
attendant during the birth of a first child, 
and first placenta out of three in a case of 
triplets. Each child had its separate pla- 
centa. In every case of twins thet I have 
seen, both navel strings were inserted into 
one placenta of a somewhat larger than the 
average size. ‘lhe spontaneous detachment 
of the first placenta after the birth ofthe 
first child, and this without being followed 
by the slightest hemorrhage on its removal, 
was not the least singular circumstance at- 
tending this case. l was at that time an 
assistant. The gentleman with whom I 
lived was one of the most skilful accoucheurs 
in that part of the country. It was during 
his temporary absence that I snpplied his 
place. As the case, both previously to 
delivery and afterwards, was but partially 
and incidentally under my care, | only have 
it in my power to mention that the patient 
did well, and that the. children lived some 
weeks. Both children and. after-births 
were very small, 

I have one other little case to mention, 
which occurred more. entirely under my 
own eye. A patient of mine, after a labour 
of some duration, accompanied with con- 
siderable hemorrhage, gave birth to an ap- 
parently still-born child. The snuff box of 
a neighbour being at hand, it struck me 
that (without consulting Denman or Mer- 
riman) it would be no unwise thing to take 
a small pinch out of it, and administer to the 
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child, As it will not do at such junctures 
to be very recherche in one’s choice of re- 
medies, I placed alitedle on the child’s lip, 
pa aren nein ey prpae pra 
Summary process answer the as ,or 
better, than any more elaborate 

The child very speedily sneezed, 

and showed other unequivocal symptoms of 
vitality, and though some time very 
weakly, and destined to go through many 
struggles for its life, it is living at this time, 
-& nice bealthy child of near three years old. 

I have given these two cases without 
note or comment; but I will make now a 
few remarks upon them. When any opi- 
nion we form in s¢ience appears to our- 
selves a doubtful one, it is best to set it 
down as such, and so leave it to abide the 
test of experience and observation. 

Tn the last case of twins I attended, (both 
of the children being now, as their first ap- 
pearance promised that they would be, alive 
and healthy,) the after- birth was larger than 
the three separate after-births in the triplet 
ease put together. Is it, or is it not, the 
case ceteris  egee and on the average, 
that fine healthy children have large after- 
births? Again, it is popularly believed 
that the occurrence of hemorrhage in any 
great degree, particularly during the latter 

iod of gestation, ‘‘ spoils’’ the child’s 
** longevity,” It does not seem unreasona- 
ble to conclude that the vis vite of a child 
Tmaust be weakened and enfeebled {rom this 
cause, though by 


would form, and every-thing would go on 
swimmingly for a time,when oo — os 
some morning on removing the bandage 
and dressing, behold, a black livid-looking 
patch—the walls of the ulcer giving way 
and enlarging, and all our work to do over 
again! In vain we tried ung. picis, ung. 
hyd. nitrat., sprinkling with pulv. rhei., 
and a succession of stimulants and refri- 
gerants, and what not, aided by the most 
careful bandaging ; our labours were fre~ 
quently like those of Sisyphus. Even when 
at length they were dismissed cured, ex- 
perience taught us to be sparing of our 
orations, for there was no telling how soon, 
like Monsieur Tonson, they would come 
again. I dare say several fresh genera- 
tions of ulcerated legs have in due course 
flourished since my time, to the edification 
of my successors in office. I may speak on 
this subject con amore, and the more feel- 
ingly, as the duty of dresser devolved 
mostly on myself. Such sores are much 
more manageable in the country. Diseases 
in London and in the country differ, and 
require different treatment. This holds 
good among the poor especially. There is 
much sense and knowledge of human nature 
(I mention this en passant) in a piece of 
advice to dram-drinkers which I met with 
some time since in a popular pamphlet. 
Persons who wish to break off a habit which, 





to say the least of it, is injurious to the 
constitution, are ed to substitute 


no means irrecoverably. |a pinch of snuff for a glass of gia every time 


When hemorrhage during labour is very | they want one, as being the more harmless 
great, and has lasted long unchecked, we/stimulant of the two. There is no doubt 


naturally expect to see a still-born ebild, 
and it is.seldom that we have the plea- 
sure of being agreeably disappointed. I 
do not ise to relinquish finally the 
subject of midwifery, but 1 shall for the 

t shift the scene, and commence a 

train of reminiscences ; some of them, 
perhaps, less strictly professional than the 
foregoing, butall of them owing their origin 
to my opportunities asa medical man, aud 
the which I have filled, and situations 
in which I have found myself in that cs- 


pacity. 
Tbe first professional nuisance I learned 
to deprecate ocourred to me, in 1817-18, 


i 





that in this way the task of reformation 
would prove easier, The facilities afforded 
us by nature for breaking off evil habits 
and mal-associations, bodily and mental, are 
ample and numerous. The ability to make 
use of these constitutes a species of versa- 
tility of mind, which it is very desirable to 
cultivate, But L perceive that my paper is 
taking a transcendental turn. 

To descend from these cloudy regions of 
semi-metaphysics, I remember it was 
about this time that Mr. Jones assisted 
with food, money, and, what, considering 
his immense practice at that time, was a 
greater boon than either, his professional 


when pupil to the late Jacob Jones, Esq., advice and attendance, e man who had 
af Fimsbury Square, who was surgeon to a lapsed from a state of affluence into poverty, 
public dispensary, 1 had to dress certain and who himself, in the advanced stage of 
ulcers in the legs, (of annual, or sometimes | decline, was living iu an upstairs room, 
perennial nature,) the property of poor! which covtained one bed for the joint ac- 
people, who, ill fed and ill clad, were in the | commodation of himself, a wife, and four 


habit of drinking as much gin as they could 
get by way of counter-irritant to the general 


} 


children. It was my part to visit them oc- 
casionally, both for and with Mr. Jones. 


ailment of poverty and destitution. The | He had been an officer in a dragoon reyi- 
consequence of this was a cachectic habit | ment, and had given 9001. for his commis- 
of body very unfavourable to the consumma-/|sion. This he, through imprudence or mis- 


tion of any curative process. Healthy pus| fortune, was at length obliged 


to sell, and 


would be secreted—healtby granulations|baving no knowledge of any means of earning 
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MR. GOWER’S PROFESSIONAL REMINISCENCES. 
money, had gradually sunk lower and lower 


instructive a moral lesson might be read to 
us, on the vanity of human apprehensions 
as on the vanity of human wishes. His 
sufferings were probably more apparent 
than real; in a great measure insensible to 
the presence of surroundiug calamities, he 
was for the most part employed in thinking 
of another world, at first with anxiety, and 
afterwards with hope. Thus circumstanced 
with regard to worldly matters, let the 
world guess who visited this deserted and 
unfortunate gentleman in sickness and af- 
fiiction? His brother officers—his gay 
companions of but a few years previous? 
No! By them he was probably forgotten. 
They either knew not of his adverse cir- 
cumstances, or took no care for them. Who 
then befriended him ia affliction? A few 
faithful men among the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists ;—the unpaid, voluntary emissaries 
of the Benevolent Society visited him, re- 
lieved his temporal necessities, partly from 
the funds of the society, partly from their 
own private purses, Their kindness to- 
wards him was manifested with delicacy, 
and without ostentation ; and through their 
charitable attentions and religious counsels, 
he enjoyed those comforts which sickness 
needs, and died ‘fearing God,” and in a 
state of calm and peaceful preparation for a 
better world which monarchs might envy. 
In fact, I know no society on the face of the 
earth by which a greater aggregate of un- 
mixed good is effected. ne only claim 
the objects of this charity have occasion to 
make, is founded on the humble merit of 
their being human creatures in distress, and 
such as bear this character, without seeking 
aid, are industriously soughtout and relieved 
as far as the funds of the society will admit, 
often aided, as in this instance, by private 
and extempore benefactions. 

Among the many dispensary patients 
whom I saw at their abodes in Golden Lane, 
Grub Street, London Wall, and other streets 
or their courts and alleys, was a woman who 
had ovarian dropsy, on whom I saw Mr. 
Jones perform the operation of tapping, 
about once every seven weeks, for the 
space of two years. it was not till some 
years after the first operation that she at 
length died. The recovery of a gentleman 
from dropsy of the abdomen, after having 
been tapped three times by Mr. Jones, also 
occurs tomy memory. I have somewhere 
by me the minutes of his case, but cavnot 
now find them. I rememberabonot the same 
time, a case of narrow escape from the ope- 
ration for incarcerated femoral hernia, in 
which, after the scalpels had been placed in 
order on the table by the late Mr. Taunton 
of Hatton Garden, who was to have ope- 
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rated, Mr. Camplin (Mr. Jones’s partner, 
and now his penal succeeded g a last 
attempt, in reducing it effectually. I need 
not say that the taxis, tobacco enemas, and 
every possible remedy, bad been resorted to, 
before the operation was contemplated. 
But it is worth remembering that at the 
very last point of time left for such an ex- 
periment, five minutes’ continual pressure 
should have been successful in reducing it, 
and saving a patient from a painful and hazard- 
ous operation. At the same time, I am 
afraid that I cannot say I rejoiced at this 
prorogation sine die of the said operation 
somuch as I should. I believe I was guilty 
of entertaining some slight sensations of in- 
voluntary disappointment, 

I would fain repeat some anecdotes which 
struck me much in Tauaton’s lectures, but 
I begin to think I have written enough for 
onetime, The motto of a reminiscent ought 
to be 


Glissez mortels—n’appuyez pas. 


Accordingly, to avoid fatiguing my reader 
or myself, I shall now close No. II., with a 
recollection of more recent date, 

The first case of chimney-sweeper’s can- 
cer that has occurred to me in my private 
practice, has proved a very satisfactory one 
in its results, About this time last year, s 
man in the neighbourhood of W who 
followed this occupation, showed me a small 
hard tumour in the axilla which had for some 
time been painful. The pain extended 
across the pectoral muscle in the course of 
the absorbent vessels, and was so great, that 
he was very willing to submit to any ~~ 
tion. As there appeared no doubt of the 
nature of the tumour—as there was a chance 
of its progressing and extending, and under 
any circumstances of its becoming large, 
and increasingly perilous to remove, and as 
(moreover) his father had died of a similar 
complaint,—I advised him to let me remove 
it. This I accomplished with little diffi- 
culty, and complete success." The wound 
went on favourably, and he has had no pain 
in the part, nor has any tumour formed there 
or elsewhere since. The tumour (which I 
have kept by me preserved in spirits), 
when cut open, exhibited very distinctly 
that incipient cancerous structure which is 
called scirrhus. As the wound was small 
to make assurance doubly sure, I tou 
the bottom of the wound with lunar caustic, 
in order to destroy any fibres belonging to 
the removed tumour that might remain. 

Ounce more | subscribe myself, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 
S. Gower. 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Sept. 17th, 1830. 
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EFFICACY OF THR CHENOPODIUM OLIDUM 
IN CHLOROSIS, 


To the Editor of Tus Laxcer. 


Sir,—To a disorder attended with such 
Serious consequences to the female sex as 
chlorosis, which often lays the foundation of 
diseases terminating in death, I consider it 
the imperative duty of every medical prac- 
titioner to make known to the profession at 
large any remedy which he may have found 
useful in curing so important a malady.’ Io 
recommending the extract. chenopodium 
olidum (goosefoot or sowbane) to the atten- 
tion of the medical world as a remedy for 
chlorosis, | do not attach to myself the credit 
of discovering it, as I see the chenopodium 
vulvarium mentioned as an emmenagogue in 
Doctor Fox's Medical Dictionary of 1803. 
I have prescribed this medicine in several 
cases with uniform success, in doses of ten 
grains three times'a day. During the ad- 
ministration of the remedy, attention must 
be paid to the state of the alimentary canul. 
I have found this treatment produce the 
catamenia in a very short time. It is like- 


wise of great importance that I should state 
I have not found this remedy serviceable in 
amenorrheea arising from plethora. In dys- 
menorrhea 1 have had no opportunity of 
trying the chenopodium olidum, but I take 


the liberty of suggesting to my medical 
brethren the propriety of doing so. Per- 
haps uniting it with some of the uswal 
remedies, ‘as camphor and the extractum 
hyosciami, might render it efficacious in that 
disease, 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Taprey, M.R.C:S, 

Brompton near Chatham, Sept. 22, 1830. 

P.S.—The extract. chenop, olid. is pre- 
pared, I think, by Mr. Brand, chemist, 
Strand. 


A CASE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE GOOD FF- 
FECTS OF WHAT DR. MACARTNEY DE- 
NOMINATES ‘‘ WATER DRESSINGS.” 


By Joux V. Jackson, Surgeon. 


Captain M, Lonce, commander of an 
American trader, whilst with his ship in 
Dublin, received in his thigh the contents 
of a pistol accidentally discharged at him 
as he was ascending from the cabin to go 
on deck; a slug, with which it was in part 
loaded, entered his thigh at about its middle 











CHLOROSIS,—WATER DRESSINGS,—CORONER. 


from the place at which it entered ; pre- 
vious to my arrival, an incision about au 
inch in Jength had been made by a gentle- 
man preseat, over the surface of the slug, and 
an ineffectual attempt had been made to 
extract it, owing probably to the fascia 
being insufficiently divided; having en- 
larged the incision already made, it was 
carried down until the slug was completely 
denuded, which was then easily extracted 
by a pair of common forceps. No vessel 
requiring a ligature being divided, the 
wound being well cleansed, a pledget of lint, 
dipped in cold water, was put over them, 
over which was placed a piece of oil silk (as 
recommended by Dr. Macartney in his valu- 
able lectures) ; this, with the exception of 
occasional aperients, constituted the whole 
of the treatment adopted ; and so effectual 
was it, that at the expiration of ten days 
he was enabled to resume his duty; and 
during the period above named, he never 
endured ten minutes’ pain. In clean incised 
wounds, as well as those received during 
dissections, this method of treatment has 
been found most beneficial, the parts to 
which itis applied immediately losing their 
morbid sensibility. 

From the oil silk preventing evaporation, 
the parts are kept as it were in a continual 
vapour-bath ; and probably to this cause, 
and to all etmospherical impressions being 
taken off, the good results attending this 
method of treatment may be ascribed. 

Yavin, Yorkshire, April 23. 





ELECTION OF CORONER 
FOR THE 


COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX, 


SKETCH OF THE PROCEEDINGS, 


Seven candidates offered themselves for 
the office of coroner for Middlesex, immedi- 
ately on the death of Mr. Unwin ; the most 
prominent of these were, Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Burford, and Mr. Gude, sen. After the 
lapse of some days Mr, Wakley added him- 
self to the number, and gave to the contest, 
agreeably to the language of his opponents, 
a character which it had never before pos- 
sessed in this county. Four of the seven 
candidates retired soon after Mr. Wakley 
announced himself. The remainder con- 
tinued the very active canvass which they 


|had commenced, and obtained, as they 


| 


respectively stated, ‘‘ a sufficient number 


and posterior part; the pistol being dis-|of promises to give them confident hopes 
charged from below, the slug took a course | of success,” before Mr. Wakley was ena- 
obliquely upwards and inwards, and pre-| bled to make his claims known to the 


sented itself immediately beneath the fascia, | freeholders. 


The starting of Mr. Gude, 


about two inches or two inches and a half sen., it shortly appeared, was an artifice, for 
; 
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after he had remained just long enough in 
the field to secure a certain number of votes 
in his interest, he resi in favour of his 
son, leaving numbers of his supporters under 
the impression that they were supporting 
the pretensions of the father. As the day of 
election approached, and the prospect of a 
firm and decided contention on the part of 
the medical candidate became more certain, 
symptoms of withdrawal were evinced by 
two of the attorney candidates. Mr. Bur- 
ford was the first to resign, and a claim upon 
the votes promised to that gentleman, was 
immediately made by Mr, Baker, A short 
time after this Mr. Gude, jun. also re- 
signed, but not until Mr. Gude, sen., had 
made a distinct offer to Mr. Wakley, in the 
presence of Mr, Wallis, of the votes and 
personal influence of Messrs. Gude, on pay- 
ment of a “‘ good round sum.” The overture 
of course was at once rejected, and three 
days afterwards a letter of resignation in fa- 
vourof Mr. Baker appeared from Mr. Gude, 
jen. Thus strengthened by the unprinci- 
pled combination of the attorney candidates, 
the contest was maintained nominally by 
Mr. Baker,—Mr. Wakley standing at last, as 
he did at first, entirely alone. 
An account of the commencement of the 
lling on Thursday, the 9th of September, 
as already appeared in the pages of this 
Journal, and the following are the numbers 
which appeared at the close of each day :— 


Sept. 9, Mr. Baker ...... 605 
Mr. Wakley ...... 333 


Sept. 10, Mr. Baker 

Mr. Wakley..... 
Sept. 11, Mr. Baker ...... 
Mr. Wakley..... 


Sept. 15, Mr. Wakley..... 


Mr. Baker 


Sept. 14, Mr. Wakley 
Mr. Baker 


Sept. 15, Mr. Baker ...... 301 
Mr. Wakley..... 
Mr. Wakley...... 2 


Sept. 16, 
Mr. Baker 


Sept. 17, Mr. Baker 
Mr. Wakley 
Sept. 18, Mr. Baker 

Mr. Wakley...... 


Sept. 20, Mr. Wakley...... 544 


Mr. Baker o> 421 





Amount of the gross poll ; 
For Mr. Baker............ 3670 
For Mr, Wakley .........- 3534 


Majority for Mr. Baker ...... 136 


The cause of the great disparity of num- 
bers polled by the two candidates on the 
first three days, was obvious enough to the 
spectators; for while no active arrange- 
ments were made by Mr. Wakley’s com- 
mittee to bring up voters from the country 
before Monday the 13th, the most strenu- 
ous efforts were made each day by Mr. 
Baker’s friends in every quarter. Thus 
1020 almost unsolicited votes were polled 
by Mr. Wakley, principally from amongst 
his friends immediately in the vicinity of 
London, at a time that the arena in front of 
his opponent’s committee-room was hourly 
crowded with coaches and other vehicles, 
forced into requisition at the very onset of 
the contest. 

On Tuesday the 14th, after the close of 
the poll, Mr. Gude, sen., who during the 
whole of the contest took a most active part 
on the hustings (conjointly with Mr, Bur- 
ford), as a partisan of Mr. Baker, came for- 
ward and declared, appending to his decla- 
ration the solemn athrmation of his oath, 
that he had never made any offer whatever 
of his son’s votes to Mr, Wakley for a sum 
of money. On the conclusion of this denial, 
Mr. Wallis presented himself and fully con- 
firmed the statement of Mr. Wakley, that 
the offer was made in his (Mr, Wallis’s) 
presence, and at Mr. Gude’s own house, 

During the whole progress of the elec- 
tion, the enthusiasm in favour of a medical 
coroner was of the most marked and de- 
cided kind; and an impression has been 
created in the public mind which can 
never be obliterated. The crowd assembled 
before the Sessions House was on no oc- 
casiun during the addresses of the candi- 
dates, less than 10,000 in number; it re- 
peatedly extended to 20,000, was 30,000 on 
the fourth day, up to which time not an 
individual connected with the politics of the 
country had appeared on the hustings, and 
on the last day, not fewer than 60,000 per- 
sons must have been collected on Clerken- 
well Green. It is most gratifying to be 
enabled to add, that notwithstanding the 
extent of this unequalled assemblage—un- 
equalled in point of numbers, fervour of 
feeling, and clear apprehension of the merits 
of the question under discussion, not @ sin- 
gle accident or breach of the peace worthy 
of being named, ison record. The urgent 
appeals made by Mr. Wakley, that good 
temper and order might be preserved, were 
obeyed to the letter. Ihe strongest plaudits, 
as may be supposed, were bestowed on 
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those who gave their suffrages for Mr. 
Wakley, and loud expressions of regret fell 
to the lot of those who voted for Mr. Baker, 
but with this, all indication of warmth of 
feeling ceased, and hundreds of. the free- 
holders who essisted in placing Mr. Baker 
in the office of Coroner, left the scene after 
once ree | visited it, with unqualified ex- 
pressions of sorrow that they had not pre- 
viously considered the importance of the 
question on which they had been deciding. 
It remains to be added that the poll was 
closed at 4 o0’clock on the 10th day, while! 
the sheriffs had the power, if they had chosen | 
to exercise it, ofkeeping it open until 5, and 
that a body of freeholders was at that time 
upon, or was close to, the hustings, waiting 
to record their votes for Mr. Wakley, in 
sufficient numbers to have triumphantly car- 
ried the election in his favour, had the hour | 
been allowed to them for polling. On hear-| 
ing the announcement of Mr. Baker's elec- 
tion, Mr. Wakley handed to the sheriffs a 
paper signed by several freeholders demand- 
ing a scrutiny, which paper was afterwards 
withdrawn, for reasons which Mr, Wakley 
has explained in the following extract from 
an address to the freeholders, conveying 
to them his thanks for the hearty sup- 
port he received in the struggle. As this 
extract contains matter of importance in the 
history of the election, and explains in Mr. 





Wakley’s own words the causes which 
operated teeny his object, it will find an 
appropriate and permanent place in this 
brief sketch of the proceedings. 

“The first disadvantage under which I 
laboured wor, be contest, unquestionably 


arose from the lateness of my appearance in 
the field, The canvass of the other Can- 
@idates commenced at least a week before 
My name was announced, and the inquest on 
Cashin occupied my attention for 
several days after, so that it was not until a 
Very short time previous to the Election 
that I was enabled to commence my arrange- 
ments for the contest. Meanwhile, my 
fumerous opponents had so far profited by 
this unavoidable delay, that three of them 
hed gained a sufficient number of promises 
to give them, to use their own words, ‘con- 
nw | re pheno . 
* Bat the t public question for which 
T have so tok bon, cheteating was at last | 
submitted to you. You were reminded that 
the duties of a Coroner required a mepicat, 
and not a legal education. Your decision 
was immediately given in my favour, and so 
distinctly was the voice of the freeholders 
heard, tbat, as the day of election approach- 
ed, my competitors, in spite of all their ad- 
vantages, ohe by one, with a single excep- 
tion, relinquished the contest, turning over 
their several “ interests,” however, from 
candidate to candidate, by barter and trans- 
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fer, until at last the influence of all of them 


| was united in one. To this unprincipled 


combination I could only the good 
sense, the public spirit, and the indepen- 
dence of the freeholders who had not already 
promised their votes, 

** It was soon confessed by my opponent, 
that against the declared feeling of the 
county he stood no chancé, unless he re- 
sorted to means which entailed upon him @ 
‘* ruinous expense,” and to these means he 
was ultimately driven, though ineffectually, 
For, at length, notwithstanding all the ad- 
vantages of an early canvass—notwithstand- 
ing all the coercive influence of landowners, 
and employers—notwithstanding the coali- 
tion of five or six candidates in favour of 
one,—and notwithstanding the ‘‘ ruinous ex- 
pense” incurred by my antagonist, the cause 
of principle and independence triumphed, 
and the real “‘ victory” was ultimately ours, 
How at length this victory was torn from 
us, and the means by which your decision 
was forcibly reversed, can hardly be de- 
scribed with patience, or read without in- 
dignation. 

“* From the extraordinary and anequivocal 
character of many of the occurrences which 
were deve during the progress of the 
polling, I felt it to be an imperative duty to 
demand a scrutiny ; but this demand, to 
utter astonishmeut, was not conceded, 
was offered, it is true, a scrutiny, to be 
commenced and completed on the instant, 
consisting merely of a ison of the 
poll-books ‘by the books of the check-clerks, 
and involving no investigation of the real 
character of the votes themselves. But 
such a scrutiny as this I naturally declined, 
A real bona-fide scrutiny of the votes, I was 
told, the Sheriffs were not by law either 
compelled or empowered to grant. I was 
aware of this defect in the law, but my ap- 
peal to thé Sheriffs was not made on the 
ground of legal enactment, but on the broad 
principles of justice and impartiality. 

“ Thos have we heen defeated ; but whe- 
ther I shall submit to a decision so unjust, 
or appeal to a higher authority, remains for 
consideration. emember, however, that 
you may again, before Jong, be called upon 
to decide the same question in another case, 
and 1 pledge myself to stand forward as a 
candidate at the very first vacancy. ***” 


So fervent was the feeling in favour of the 
medical candidate, that at the close of the 
election the horses were taken from Mr. 
Wakley’s cerriage, and that gentleman was 
drawn by the populace to his house in Bed- 
ford Square,.attended by a concourse of at 
least ten thousand individuals, 
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DINNER TO MR. WAKLEY. 4s 


DINNER TO MR. WAKLEY. 


(Revised from the Report in the Morning 
Chronicle of Sept. 29th.) 

Own Tuesday the 28th, a public dinner 
was given to Mr. Waxcey, at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, ‘‘ to celebrate his able 
and manly advocacy of the cause of justice 
during the late contested election for the 
office of Coroner.” Tomas Krxo, Esq., 
D.M.P., in the Chair. About a hundred and 
thirty gentlemen sat down to dinner, the 
whole arrangements of which were highly 
creditable to the stewards and the proprietor 
of the tavern. A small band, and several 
excellent professional singers, were present. 

The cloth having been removed, and Non 
nobis Domine chanted, 

The Cuarrman rose and said :—In at- 
tachment to public virtue I think this assem- 
bly will yield to none ; still less will it yield 
in attachment to our patriot Sovereign. Gen- 
tlemen, I give you *‘ The King.” [Druné 
with the usual honours.) 

The Cuaramay then said;—The best 
omens of the prosperity of a reign aré to be 
derived from the events which mark its 
commencement. The Queen cannot be in- 
different to any thing so intimately affecting 
the administration of justice as the conduct 
which we are met to celebrate. I am sure 
you will very cordially receive the toast it is 
my duty to . “ The Queen and the 
Royal Family.” {Drunk with much ap- 

Mr. Hunr then geve—‘‘ The people, 
the only source of legitimate power.”— 
[Drunk with cheers.] 

The Cuarrman again rose, and said ;—I 
am too deeply impressed with the import- 
ance of the next toast which I have to give, 
not to wish that it should be presented to 
your notice more worthily than it is in my 
power to give it, labouring as I now am 
under severe indisposition. Itconsoles me, 
however, to recollect, that the toast is one 
which requires no recommendation to you, 
and little comment from me; yet I cannot, 
on so remarkable an occasion, refrain from 
saying a few words. It is often my lot to 
observe the conduct of public men, and the 
difficulty there is in obtaining the support 
of gentlemen of talent where the public in- 
terests are concerned. ‘The comforts of 
domestic society are often too numerous, and 
the cost often too t, to permit them to 
enter the arena in which their abilities 
would be of essential public advantage ; and 
many good men thus withhold from their 
fellow-creatures the services they might 
render them. If then, Gentlemen, we find 
one man in the circle around us, who is 








ready to sacrifice e he 
to the public good, th seliefection 
should we hail his amongst us. 
We have such a man amongst us now, an 
active, able, virtuous citizen, and I beg 
leave, with your ‘ission, to his 
health to you as the future Coroner for Mid- 
dlesex. [Great applause.) You are all ac- 
quainted with his entry upon public life, 
the obstacles he has had to encounter, the 
difficulties with which he has been sur- 
rounded, Alone and unsupported, Mr, 
Wakley has withstood the efforts of the 
most powerful public body in the state. You 
have seen how nearly he has been over- 
thrown—you must have feared that he would 
be entirely overpowered ; but, Gentlemen, 
by pursuing one honest, straight-forward, 
manly course, he has surmounted every one 
of the surrounding dangers, and risen supe- 
rior to all his enemies. His first care on en- 
tering the profession was to see that the sick 
poor were properly managed in our hospitals : 
and no man in England will be so presump- 
tuous as to deny, that ever since the establish- 
ment of Taz Lancer, our public medical in- 
stitutions have gradually been improving. 
Their officers have become more regular and 
assiduous in their attendance, and have exert- 
ed themselves more strenuously to save the 
lives of those who have been committed to 
-¥ care, But Tue Lancer has had another 
equally important duty to perform,— 
that of ros Ao the justice to medical pupils, 
to which all Englishmen are entitled, and 
that courtesy to them which is due to all 
gentlemen. Before the publication of Tax 
Lancet, the medical pupil was at the merc 
of the hospital surgeons—meén who obtained 
their offices by intrigue, with whom all de- 
pends upon influence and favour, and nothing 
upon intelligence, verre a or capability. 
Prior to the period of which I am speaking, 
the young medical pupil was driven to the 
degrading necessity of submitting to all that 
was imposed upon him; bat Tur Laycer 
+e road open its poses for the 
publication of every act of injustice or op- 
pression that was committed, and afforded 
that best shield against the tyranny of the 
powerful—publicity. It has done still more 
than this for the profession, and 1 am proud 
to say ithas had many assistants, Itis a 
remarkable fact, that with the exception of 
Mr. Hume, and Sir James Mackintosh, the 
House of Commons does not contain a single 
member who has been educated to the pro- 
fession of medicine. Yet the good that 
would be effected by their presence there 
would be immense. This gross fault in our 
legislature Mr. Wakley has often endea- 
voured to correct; he hes repeated! 
tried to stimulate men to come 
and support medical men as members of 
parliament. As he proceeded im his pro- 
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fessional course he turned his attention to! their neglect occasions. The question of a 
the great public offices of the country, and | medical coroner then is one of vital import- 
Mr. Wakley, and Dr. Gordon Smith, were ance, and many others which have been re- 
the first to direct public attention in an/ garded as paramount to it, are trifling on 
effectual manner to the glaring abuses | comparison with it. it was astenishing to 
which arise from the appoiatment of non-|me during the late contest, that any men 
medical men to the office of coroner. He /| could be found to support such an iniquitous 
was the first to trace out the lamentable! custom as has hitherto existed. That they 
errors which thus often occur in our courts | were unable to defend it, or did not dare, or 
of law. It is uanecessary for me to enlarge |; did not deign, to do so, was evident enough. 
on this point ; but it does appear to me that | We gave them every opportunity of denying 
the good which would arise from reform in our statements and confuting our argu- 
this respect, would be incalculable. Even | ments, but not once did they come publicly 
one case will be enough to show the truth | forward to discuss the question. In the 
of this opinion. Let us take that which | selection of a medical candidate, those who 
occurred only a few days since at Guy's| sought for one, acted most fairly. They 
Hospital. I saw by the papers, the other| wished to see a man in the situation who 
day, that a man, whilst running in the | was profoundedly versed in science, able in 


street with a pipe in his mouth, slip- 
ped and fell, and suffered a severe wound 
in the tongue from the pi He was 
soon taken to the hospital, where he 
died in forty-eight hours. It appears 
that a piece of the pipe penetrated his 
tongue, and there broke off; a portion was 
extracted, and I read that a medical gentle- 
man, who was examined on the inquest, de- 
clared that it was impossible to discover 
whether any part of the pipe was still re- 
maining embedded in the tongue. The man 
remaioed in the hospital, and appeared to 
be going on without any bad symptom, 
when of a sudden he died, and it was found 
that a long piece of pipe was actually re- 
maining in his tongue. Now one ot the 
jury was roxious to put some question to 
the witness, with a view to ascertain whe- 
ther ignorance, or thoughtlessness, or neg- 
lect, had occasioned the want of discovery 
that this piece of pipe was still in the tongue, 
and the death of the man occasioned ; 
but he evidently did not know what ques- 
tion to put that would elicit the truth, and 
the coroner knew as little. Now what a 
state of things is this. A competent coro- 
ner would have said, “ Did you collect 
the various pieces of the broken pipe, 
and see whether the entire length was 
in your possession, without which you 
might have suspected that you had left a 
portion behind in the tongue?” This, 
of course, the medical man had not done, 
and do you not think that here was some 
ross dereliction of duty to the patient? 
hen a foreign body produces a wound, the 
first question we should ask is, of what 
length was the instrument ; what was its 
nature ; and whether it was found externally. 
Now in the case | have mentioned, under a 
fit coroner a jury would undoubtedly have 
seen it right,to append to their verdict a 
very proper censure on the aitendant, But 
the officers of our hospitals are not elected 
by honest public competition, and are almost 
indifferent to the melancholy results which 


| mind, conscientious in heart, They looked 
‘around. It was difficult to select such 
ja man; but at last they fixed on one 
who had never scrupled to sacrifice his 
all to the public good. Prior to that 
jtime I had, gentlemen, but little ac- 
| quaintance with Mr. Wakley, but now that 
|1 know him, I can speak of him without 
hesitation. I have lived in terms of inti- 
macy with many of the greatest men of many 
countries, and I say it distinctly, that in the 
possession of great public qualities, Mr. 
Wakley is superior to any maa I have ever 
known. For unbending integrity, for ua- 
wearied activity, and for social virtues—I 
say it from the bottom of a heart, which [ 
hope is an honest one—I believe he has not 
many superiors living. I beg leave to pro- 
pose his health. [Jmmense cheering] 

Mr. Wakvey rose to return thanks, and 
said, Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen,— 
Friends, I believe I may, say; I should be 
something more or less than man, if I were 
not deeply impressed with what I have 
heard this night. The eulogy of your ex- 
cellent chairman is far beyond any deserts 
of mine, and | am bound to say, that if my 
claims on your good opinion were very far 
greater than I feel them to be, I should 
not even then deserve the approbation he 
has bestowed on me. 1 can only say, that 
from the moment I first entered upon public 
life, I have endeavoured to discharge my 
duty, and that 1 have never suffered private 
interests of any kind to induce me once to 
swerve from that which 1 conceived to be 
demanded of me as a public journalist. Tne 
Lancer has been mentioned to you. I saw 
with deep pain, that in conducting that 
Journal, my private interests were opposed 
tomy public duty. 1 felt, that if I wanted 
to conduct the Journal for the benefit of the 
profession, ] must make my own interests 
yield. Temptations were thrown in my. 
way, but I had the power to resist them, 
and I pursued an upright purpose, with a 
firm assurance, that the result would at last 
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revert with honour on my own head. The 
day which I then foresaw has arrived, and I 
now receive from you the only reward that 
I ever wish to obtain on earth. I have often 
been assailed, I am still assailed, om the 
right hand and on the left; 1 am abused 
from behind, but few there are who ever 
venture to meet me mm front. My dirty 
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day, I do not see that I have a fair chance 
of success, I will at once retire ; but hear- 
ing from my friends, in every quarter, that 
the election must be mine,I should have 
acted basely towards the county if I had not 
afforded the freeholders an opportunity of 
recording their votes even to the last hour. 
I gave them that opportunity; they came 








foes are ever at their work in secret.“ Wak- | forward manfully, and a greater triumph ‘or 
ley,” said they, ‘‘isa bad fellow ;” and when | principle never was achieved. It was the 
they were unable to reply to my arguments, triumph of independenc ; for look at the 
then it was found, forthe first time, that I | expenses which I have incurred in the elec- 
was allthat was infamous in private charac-|tion. They are by no means large. On the 
ter. When I commenced Tne Lancer, it) otherhand, a‘tend to the confession of * rui- 
was worthy of note how well the work was|nous costs” made by our opponent. The 
received : there was then nothing whatever | attorney coroner has got nothing by his 
objectionable in it. The hospital surgeons | election but a responsible situation and a 
said, “* Ob it-is a very good publication that large debt. And how do you think that 
Lancer; it will make us known ; people |debt was incurred? Not indeed in proving 
in distant parts will hear of us; they will | the independence of the county. Iam quite 
know who are the officers of the hospitals.” | satisfied that Mr. Baker was no voluntary 
Yes, Gentlemen, “and without hearing how sacrifice on this occasion, but ;that he was 
we are elected,” thought they. (Loud thrust forward by persons who remained in 
laughter.) Tut Lancet went on, and we the back-ground. May be he is not the last 
were “ Hail, fellows! well met.” Six! unfortunate gentleman of whom a victim 
months passed over, and the infant was still will thus be made. I do not know how 
much approved; but no sooner did it at- many will volunteer to come forward on 
tempt to toddle alone and move its hands the occasion of snother vacancy, but, what- 
and feet with an appearance of energy, than ever their numbers, | am prepared to meet 
“The child wasa very froward one—a most | them on the old ground, and promise them as 
unnatural child. It whined; it was not) good a dissection, as Mr. Baker has just ex- 


quite so agreeable as it used to be ; the pub- 
lic could hear its cries, and that was by no 
means pleasant.” And why? Because there 
was no applause mixed with its cries. So 
long as it was silent, or efforded praise only, 
so long it was a most respectable work ; but 
directly it began to expose a few of the mis- 
doings in our hospitals, then Tue Lancer 
was the worst publication under the sun, 
and Mr. Wakley the vilest fellow alive. 
There was no crime, no species of treachery, 
of which he had not been guilty, and they 
said, “* He has no supporters.” At first, we 
were on the most friendly terms, but this 
ceased when I thought it my duty to raise 
my voice in favour of truth and the public 
rights. Then it was, that abuse fell thickly 
around ; but, Gentlemen, bad I really been 
as vile a being as they described me, should 
have been eating their mess this day, instead 
of feasting with you. I had the resolution to 
pursue an honest course, and now the man 
does not live who is happier. I cannot be 
otherwise. We have been engaged in an 
arduous struggle for a just cause, and I take 
it that you have invited me here to day, to 
say to me that I have discharged my duty to 
the public. I have gone through this con- 
test with, I believe, the fairest feelings. 
I said to Mr, Baker at the first,—I do 
not mean to act vexatiously. § will not 
spend five pounds after I have good rea- 
son to believe that my chance is hopeless ; 
and I assure you, that if after the first 





perienced. Before, however, a fresh candi- 
date thinks it advisable to ascend the ladder 
to which I was of necessity driven, I shall 
advise him to apply to Mr. Baker, and learn 
from that gentleman the pleasures of such a 
contest, for really it is nothing more than 
the strict truth to say, that during the elec- 
tion Mr. Baker was an object of pity, and 
the same may be said of most of his friends, 
There was Mr. Samuel Whitbread—*“ Soft 
Sam,” as they impertinently call him at 
Bedford, who came to the hustings to pro- 
pose Mr, Gude, and finding Mr. Gude had 
resigned, accomplished his mission by pro- 
posing Mr. Baker ; to him it did not matter 
which ; it was all one to Mr, Whitbread. 
He proposed then an attorney coroner, and 
enlarged on the “ necessity” of a lawyer 
filling the office, and | need not tell you 
what an object he made of himself. Yet 
we gave our opponents every opportunity of 
supporting their doctrines by arguments, 
As for Mr. Baker himself, on questions con- 
nected with medicine, he would not en- 
counter me at all, and on points of law I 
believe it will be admitted by all who are 
present, that I beat him hollow. He showed 
pretty clearly that he had no claim to your 
suffrages on the score of competency, and on 
what then did he depend? Why, on the 
excellence of his private character! But 1 
ask you, Gentlemen, does private character 
alone present sufficient grounds to warrant 
the intrusion of any mau into a vitally im- 
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into to give you @ specimen 
kingdom? Re- which is employed on these occasions— that 
for a moment. There does it was not proper to say any-thing on the 
more important one, It was| subject during the election, but thet it is 
inted for the protection of the | proper to do sonow. Pray, was the writer 
demands something more thaa | a prophet, that he foresaw the resalt of the 
private character for the execution of its | contest, and, therefore, knowing what would 
duties. Gentlemen, Mr. Baker the other | , did not consider it to put 
day held his first inquest, and, if report be in the weight of his logic against medical 
true, that inquest requi:ed such a degree of coroners, until it could have no effect upon 


medical knowledge, that the verdict, however 
satisfactory to himself and to the jury, can- 
not by any means be deemed satisfactory to 
the well-informed portion of the community. 
The body of a woman having severe contu- 
sions u the scalp was found banging to 
the iron rail of a window, and this it seems | 
was sufficient to enable the non-medical 
coroner and jury to determine, that the de- 
ceased had bung herself in a temporary fit 
of insanity. It did not appear, from the 
evidence of the surgeon, that the body had 
undergone an -mortem examination, 
The bead was Bb yen the state of the 
lungs was not ascertained, at least accord- 
ing to report. But a rope having . been 
found about ber neck, snd the body having 
been discovered hanging, these facts were 
considered to be conclusive that the woman 
had hung herself. It never suggested itself 
to the mind of the non medical coroner, or 
to the jury, thatthe woman might have died 
or been killed first, and hung afterwards ; 
and let it be fully understo.d that | throw 
out no insinuation that there was the lesst 
-“ for believing that other persons had 
aid violent hands upon this woman ; but as 
the coroner and jury bad met for the sole 
purpose of in jug the causes of death, 
it was their n and imperative duty to 
seek for the best evidence, and surely that 
alone could be found in the internal organs 
of the body. The brain and lutigs unques- 
tiouably should have undergone an attentive 
examination. Not many years siace a body 
was found hanging in this way at a villuge 


the election. Surely if there was a proper 
time at 2, that time is gone by, and our 
opinions are not very favourably secured, 
for what the writer has further to advance. 
Let us observe what he says: “ But if it 
be necessary, for the right administration of 
justice on coroners’ inquests, that the 
who has to sum up the evidence 
the law to the jury, should be a medical 
man, how me 1 med af th is it 
the jury should be composed a. 
of Galen!” - Mark the tendency of this ar- 
gument. It in reality goes to 
because a jury is ignorant of 
the evidence before them, it is of 
importance that the bead of the court 
be equally ignorant! It is most unfavour- 
able for the parties implicated, that there 
should be even one person on the inquest 
who is capable of elieiting the truth. That is 
evidently his argument, and be continues it 
alleging, that if it be necessary for the 
to be « medical man, it is of course 
that the twelve judges and all the 
recorders should be physicians or surgeons. 
The writer has forgotten that the Coroner 
has the power, the unconstitutional power, 
to exclude the public from his Court, and 
also that he has not the power to call per- 
sons before him, who are merely enabled to 
state opini d with the matter 
under inquiry ; that his inquests are often 
held within the walls of close corporations, 
and that his witnesses are f ly the 
chief culprits ; his Court being inquisitorial 
merely, and his power limited tothe exami- 








in Ireland, the name of which I do not now | mation of witnesses of a particular class,a very 
recollect, and it was afterwards proved that | profound knowledge of the duties connected 
the deceased had been wurdered by her | with the coroner's office, and of the demands 
husband, who, in order to screen his own | of public justice, is not necessary to convince 
guilt, had suspended the body by a rope | us that the presence of one person at the in- 
afier he had strangled ber, and had nearly quest, who is copable of eliciting the truth 
hy this artifice escaped punishment ; but he | from the witnesses, is a desideratum of no 
was subsequently executed; not, however, trifling importance. And pray, bow, isit that 
wutil be had fully confessed the crime of attorney coroners ever elicit the truth? Is 
which he bad beeu found guilty. The con- | there any medical man ia the kingdom who 
sideration of this point brings to my recol- | cares a farthing for the cross-examination of 
lection an article which appeared in The | such a personage ! He may answer the ques- 
Morning Herald of this day ov the subject of tions put to him in the most absurd manner 
non-medical coroners, in which the writer— | without detection. He might say that a 
it cannot be the Editor of the paper,—en- | sesamoid bone existed in the middle of the 
deavours to justify their appointment, and brain, or on the first joint of the great toe, 
perpetuate the present injurious system. The ‘and the coroner would: not dissent. Sup- 
first thing he is ingenious euough to find owt | pose a patient in one of our hospitals be 
5 or. 
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killed by bad treatment or 


lect: an in-|of a blank and empty document without a 


quest is held there; the hospital is a snug | remedy or a prescription in it, would soon 
cor jon ; the treasurer ig at the head of| become a faithful and valuable record of the 
it; every thing goes ou quietly ; the coroner | cases. I am speaking in the presence of a 
may take a glass of wine with the treasurer, | great number of medical men who are well 
and go into the inquest room; and who, |abieto correct me if I do not state notorious 
pray, gives evidence there as to,the cause of | facts, and to the cases | have mentioned, I 
death? Who gave evidence in the case of/could add dozens of others. (Mr. Wakley 


the broken pipe mentioned by the chair- 


here detailed several which he stated he had 


man, which case, had it been so treated in | selected, because they had all been before 
private practice, would have ruined the|the public, and bad never been disproved.) 
attending surgeon? Why, a dresser in the| Let us for a moment turn from the town to 


hospital; not the surgeon, but a young 


the country, and see what effect medical 


gentleman. Now this is acase of every-|coroners would have there. Observe how 
day occurrence, and the witness might bave|it would operate in the case of medical 
said, that a brick-bat, or walking-stick, was | pupils; what an impetus it would give to 
in the tongue of the man, without fear of/ medical education. Whea pupils are in 
the Coroner. Gentlemen, 1 have seen the| London, the only thing which they regard 
Coroner asleep over the body ; and a case has| with apprehension, is the insignificant ex- 
lately been made public, in which three in- | amiuations at the colleges ; but let them be 
quests were heldon the body of one living wo- | aware, that after their return to the country, 
man. But our opponents say this is no fault| they may always be liable to undergo a strict 
of the coroner ; it is his business to decide | medicalexamivation before competent medi- 
according to the evidence before him. . Very|cal judges; the desire to do this with cre- 
true ; it is his duty to do so, but surely he| dit and honour, will ect as a stimulus to 
ought first of all to understand that evidence. | study and scientific inquiries, to the last hour 
Take the case of the man iu Guy's Hospital. | of their lives, Look, also, to the effect it 
The Coroner hears that the man had a pipe | would have upon the care of the poorin your 
in his mouth, that the pipe was broken, and | workbouses. Observe its operation in the 
penetrated the man’s tongue, that hemor |lunatic asylums, Who is the non-medical 
thage ensued, and the man died after some | coroner that can discover whether the sud- 
days; and thus he decided that it was|den death of a miserab'e patient, is caused 


“ accidental death,” without further consi- 


by an accidental full, or a blow from a 


deration. It is true the wound was origi-|keeper? Do you ever hear of an inquestin 
nally occasioned by the fragment of the|any of those institutions? Gentlemen, it is 
pipe ; bat what if there were neglect on the | your duty to call for a pledge from the man 
part of the medical officers of the hospital?|whom you may elect to fill the office af 
Gentlemen, a medical Coroner would not} coroner, that he never will hold an inquest 
readily have recorded such a verdict as was|in a lunatic asylum, because the public are 
returned in that case, The evidence of the |never permitted to be present. Should I 
dresser would not have satisfied a medical | ever have the honour to fill the office, were 
Coroner. He would have known that a! their walls of adamant, or their chains strong 


dresser is an unfortunate youth, who gene- 


enough to bind Olympus, nothing should 


rally comes up from the country with more|deter me from exposing their proceedings 


money in his ket than wit in his head, 
and who, yielding to the temptations of a 
corrupt body of men, pays a certain sum to 
them to be permitted to walk round the 
wards of the hospital, with a box of lint in 
his hand—no more. By the rules of the 
hospital, were he qualified, he could not 
operate : he cannot act as a surgeon, and you 
will scarcely credit it, when I tell you that 
Guy's Hospital with its evormous revenue, 
has no resident surgeon to attend to cases 
of emergency. But, gentlemen, if there 
were none but medical coroners, that insti- 
tution would have a resident surgeon in two 
months, and the coroners would vot hold in- 
quests in the hospitals unless the doors were 
thrown open to the public, and then he 
would take especial care that the surgean 
appeared before him; he would make him 
explain the treatment he had employed ; be 
would demand his case-book, which instead 





to public view. How is it that such a state 
of things has existed so long in this 
country? The people of England are called 
a “thinking people,” but they have a 
strange way of showiog their knowledge. 
Our public medical institutions for sick, are 
as secretly managed as the harems of the 
east. You send patients there readily 
enough, but the moment they have entered— 
having on their way thither passed the 
doors of perhaps fifty competent practi- 
tioners,—you cease to take any further in- 
terest in their welfare, and leave them to 
the mercy of any-body into whose hands 
they may fall, competent or incompetent, 
Now, gentlemen, it was in conseqnenee of 
these evils that 1 offered myself for the 
office of Coroner,—not to reform abuses, 
but to correct them, to remove them. I 
made the attempt, but failed. The next 
time, I trust, 1 shall be successful ; but, 
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whether so or not, never shall it be acharge 
against me, that I have resorted to disho- 
nourable means to secure success,—that I 
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this is one of the proudest days of my life, 


I shall ever remember it with gratitude. [ 
rejoice 


that you think I have merited the 





have endeavoured to ruin my opponent’s 
reputation,—that I have brought fo: 
charges which I could not, or was afraid to, 
substantiate,—that I misrepresented his 
words, and put falsehoods into his mouth ,— 
conduct which, I am sorry to observe, has 
been pursued in a most unprincipled man- 
ner by those who have opposed me in the 
late election. Mr. Baker has been shame- 
fully guilty in this respect. He alleged, as 
you know, that I uttered words of an un- 
warrantable description, and that he could 
‘prove them in a court of law. Mr. Baker, 
although he must have repeated the words 
he has described as having fallen from me,— 
must have written them,—must have read 
them again and again,—could not repeat 
them without reference. He was mute as 
death when I charged him on the hustings 
with base and unpardonable misrepresen- 
‘tation; nor has he yet bad the manliness 
to acknowledge his error. It is most dis- 
eful that he has not since come forward 
lor this purpose. Equal reason bad I also 
for complaining of the letter in which Mr. 
Baker used the names of the Sheriffs to in- 
duce unqualified persons to vote for him. 
For, seeing the readiness with which many 
who had no right to poll came forward to 
take the oath of qualification and vote for that 
entleman, it wasa most unfair proceeding. 
Yumerous are the instances of this in the 
poll-books. Many persons, it is said, voted 
twice in my opponent’s favour; the name of 
one man, in particular, occurs tome at this 
moment, it is that of Ginger, and we shall 
probably gee him, as well as some others, 
to anwer for his perjury in another court 
before long. Never will we resort to these 
modes for securing an election, In the last 
of my opponent’s advertisements, he is bold 
enough to repel the charges of unfair means, 
but in the same sentence he deplores the 
immense debt and expenditure in which he 
has become involved; but how, pray, was 
this debt incurred, if not in the purposes of 
bribery and corruption? [Many gentlemen 
in the room here stated their ability to prove 
instances both of bribery and perjury.) 
Gentlemen, I ought now to apologise to you 
for the length of time I have occupied your 
‘attention; but my head contains such a 
soass of matter on this subject that I scarce- 
ly know where to select or when to con- 
clude. Permit me, finally, to call upon you 
for your strenuous exertions upon a future 
Occasi request you all to be firm, to 
put your shoulders with vigour to the wheel, 
(shouts of, ** We will,”) and secure the 
victory which awaits you. For my part, 
you shall ever find me ready to resume my 
old position at the bustings. Gentlemen, 














which you have this day conferred 
upon me, and by every future act of my 
life, I will endeavour to deserve and obtain 
your esteem. 

[At the conclusion of this address, which 
we have been compelled to reduce to its 
present limits, Mr. Wakley sat down amid 
several rounds of the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause, with assurances of support at the next 
election from every quarter of the room.— 
Rep.] ‘ 

The next toast was, “The 3534 inde- 
pendent Freeholders who had recorded their 
votes in favour of the principle, that Coro- 
ners should possess medical as well as legal 
knowledge.” 

The Caatrman in ing that toast, 
pressed upon their consideration the cir- 
cumstances under which those men came 
forward—not merely to vote for Mr. Wak- 
ley, but against a combination of five can- 
didates whose interests were blended into 
one, against that most righteous cause of 
which their honoured guest was the repre- 
sentative. Notwithstanding their lateness 
in the Geld—sotwithstandl the leaning 
of all men in place towards Mr. Baker—be 
believed that they would have succeeded 
had not unfair practices beea resorted to ; 
and nothing could more deeply impress 
him with the conviction than did the late 
contest, that elections could never be pure 
till vote by ballot was legally recognised. 
(Drunk with loud applause.) 

Mr, Wa tis then p “ The health 
of Mr. Hume, the Member for Middlesex.” 
It was the health of a man known not only 
to them, but to the whole kingdom, for 
every quality which could honourably dis- 
tinguish a member of parliament, or a pri- 
vate gentleman ( “The Health 
of Mr. Hume” (three times three). 

Colonel Jones, as the public and private 
friend of Mr. Hume, rose to return thanks, 
not only for drinking the health of a maa 
whose public conduct he approved, and 
whose private worth he estimated, but for 
the very cordial and handsome manner in 
which they had paid him that distingui 
compliment. Every one who desired re- 
form must haye rejoiced at the letter 
written by Mr. Hume with respect to the 
fitness of Mr. Wakley for the Coronership ; 
but there was no one at the same time w 
knew Mr. Hume who did not feel perfectly 
satisfied that that letter was written solely 
upon public grounds, and not from any pri- 
vate consideration whatever. He knew 
that the two gentlemen were not even ac- 
quainted with each other. When he (Co- 
lovel Jones) went to the bustings for the 
purpose of supporting Mr, Wakley, he was 
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immediately surrounded by several of bis 
acquaintances, i uiring what brought him 
there; many of Mr. Baker’s friends saying 
to him, ** Have we not brought ia your 
friend Mr. Hume ; have we not walked him 
over the course like a gentleman ; and will 
you now turn round and oppose our friend, 
Mr. Baker?” ‘To that his reply was, thet 
the supporters of Mr. Hume must have 
acted from feelings of public duty, and that 
that ought to be their sufficient reward. 
Those were the terms upon which the re- 
presentation of the County was accepted. 
He would tell them the motive which led 
him to the hustings; he went to give his 
vote to Mr. Wakley on een | public prin- 
ciples ; but he also felt bound to go as an| 
act of justice. He had taken up the idea, | 
in common with others, that the calumnies | 
ropagated inst Mr. Wakley were not 
vithout founlation. Further Liquiry =a 
tisfied him that he was in error, and he | 
came upon the hustings for the purpose of! 
reading his recantation ; and he then begged | 
to repeat that recantation there. He went 
again on the last day of the election, anxious 
for an opportanity of declaring his convic- 
tion that Mr. Wakley was an injured man. 
No doubt the base calumnies operated 
greatly against Mr. Wakley; but he had 
made the most minute inquiries, and was 
thoroughly persuaded of their falsehood. 
He, as a gentleman, and as a man coming 
forward in public life, hoped to be allowed 
to declare his conviction, and upon his 
honour, that they were false and ground- 
less, (oud applause.) In the name of his 
friend, Mr. Hume, he begged to return them 
his most sincere thanks. 

The next toast was, ‘‘ The healths of the 
Rev. Mr. Evans and Mr. Rogers, the Pro- 
poser and Seconder of Mr. Wakley on the 
occasion of the late memorable election.” 

Mr. Rocers briefly returned thanks, as- 





them for their exertions in behalf of the good 
cause of which Mr. Wakley was the cham- 
pion.” Hecould not ~ upon such an oc- 
casion, alluding to the deep interest which 
Mrs.-Wakley took in that great and memor- 
able election, and he further could not help 
declaring his conviction that no inconsider- 
able portion of Mr. Wakley’s almost super- 
human exertions were inspired by the home 
department. (Drunk with three times three, 
and great applause.) 

The Ladies then retired, and 

The following toasts were then given in 
succession :— 

« Those numerous Members of the Legal 
Profession who evinced their freedom from 
prejudiced and self-interested feelings, by 
the support they afforded to Mr. Wakley in 
the late contest.” 

Mr. Tueoxacp returned thanks. 

««The Members of the Medical Profes- 
sion who exerted themselves to protect the 
interests of their fellow-countrymen in the 
late struggle.” —‘‘ The Committee.”—** The 
Chairman.” 

The company did not separate till a late 


our. 





CLINICAL LECTURES AT ST. BARTHOLOMEW 8, 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Str,—I feel it incumbent on me to point 
out an error, or rather an omission, in the 
»refatory remarks of the last number of Tur 

ancet, where it is stated, that several 
gentlemen, there mentioned, are the only 
physicians and surgeons who regularly de- 
liver clinical lectures in their respective in- 
stitutions. Now, I can confidently affirm, 


suring them that he became the seconder | that Dr. Latham, of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
of Mr. Wakley upon grounds strictly public, | pital, who observes the greatest regularity 


—the course he adopted was influenced 
solely by a conviction that no man could be 





fitter for the situation. His first acquaint- 


in his attendance upon that institution, not 
only always stays an hour longer than is ne- 
cessary for seeing his patients, for the pur- 


ance with Mr. Wakley arose from that in- pose of descanting upon each case as cir- 
dignation against oppression, whatever | cumstances may require, but frequently 
form it might take, for which that gentle-/ retires from the beds of the patients and 
-_=> 80 cee ee mee He was not one dilates fully and unreservedly to the students 
or a. soaen medical taon wen St for the of. | ceodd te well he ctor beapita phpeisims 
fice, but from Mr. Wakley’s knowledge of | jee su abate saan It a4 a 
life, public and private, his decided leaning | - Y , bedi “* ; 
to the side of the people, and the rights of | 5 Sree, 
every man in the community, he thought A Bartuotomew Puri. 
that no-where could there be found a man | ‘ 
better fitted to become a Medico-legal| Sept. 29th, 1830. 
Coroner than was Mr. Wakley. 

Mr. T. Evans having been called upon 
by the Chairman, pro “ The Healths 
of the Ladies of Middlesex, and Thanks to 
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COURTLY APPOINTMENTS. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, Oct. 2, 1830. 


a 


other department. The profession gene- 
rally is not only astonished, but it feels 
scandalized, by the selection which has 
been made. It is true the appointments of 
the greater part are merely nominal, and 


Tue reign of Witttam THe Fourrs, we | are unaccompanied by stipends ; but, never- 


are told, has commenced most auspiciously, 
and that a rapid progress towards im- 
provement is already evident in several 
of the arrangements connected with the 
royal palace. Although many winters have 
not rolled over us, we have nevertheless 
lived too long, and have witnessed far too 
often, the deep root which misrule has 
taken, to believe that the axe will be ap- 
plied with any degree of energy to the tree 
of corruption, by those who subsist in indo- 
lent ease on the baneful fruit which it so 
luxuriantly yields. Ingredients of a very 
dissimilar character often make an agree- 
able homogeneous compound ; but forming 
an opinion of the whole from any one of its 
parts, might lead to a very unsound and 
erroneous conclusion. It were alike un- 
generous and unphilosophical, therefore, to 


theless, the public and the profession have a 
well-grounded right to expect that, as they 
are offices of honour and dignity, those gen- 
tlemen who are named to occupy them 
should be selected from the first rank of the 
| profession, from those who have deserved 
| well of their country, by the benefits they 
have conferred upon mankind. In reward- 
ing and promoting the members of the law 
and the church, talents and public services, 
we believe, are generally taken into con- 
sideration ; and, unless counterbalanced by 
circumstances of a peculiar nature, seldom 
fail to have due weight in the scale, But 
after the most mature consideration, after 
having carefully, deliberately, and impar- 
tially investigated the merits of the “ ordi- 
nary” pbysicians and “ extraordinary” 
surgeons who have been gazetted as the 








select any particular class of officers con-| conservators of his Majesty's health, we are 
nected with the ministerial and household | utterly at a loss to form even a remote 
appointments of the Court of William the | conjecture of the principle which ean have 
Fourth, for the purpose of condemning, or governed the selection. The example is a 
of throwing reproach upon, the character bad one, Ina country like this, where the 
of the whole. And it certainly is fortunate minds even of professional men are tinctured 
for our Monareb that it is not allowable that with no small portion of commercial spirit, 
his general disceroment should be question-| every inducement, every stimnlus, should 
ed from having failed, in an individual in- | be employed to incite to scientific inquiry 

stance, to exercise a sound judgment. Were | and as mankind owes more of its happiness 
it otherwise,—were it permissible, to decide | to the cultivation of medical science, than 


upon the whole of the appointments con- 
nected with the palace, from those of one de- 


partment, we should state most unfeignedly, 
and without hesitation, that the public 
would have little to expect from the Court of 


our present Majesty, either calculated to 
command respect, or to call forth feelings 
of admiration. But it isto he hoped that mo- 
tives similar to those which have influenced 
the appointment of the medical officers of 
the court, have not been in operation in any 


of any other, the public might indulge in 
a reasonable expectation that honour and 
preferment would be awarded to those me- 
ritorious individuals who have most con- 
tributed to its advancement, A country can- 
not be powerful, if its people have not health. 
A wise government, therefore, would do 
every-thing in its power towards promoting 
and securing this most valuable of all na- 
tional attributes, In this country there is 
scarcely any inducement for men of charac- 








WESTMINSTER HOSP.—MED. REFORM AT PARIS. 


ter and talent to engage in the medical pro-/| tions were given by three of the medical 
fession ; at least, there are scarcely any offices officers of the charity, and another trustee, 
of honour and emolument connected with|to invest this important legacy in the 
it, and the very few that really do exist, are memes of the trustees of the building fund ! 
occupied through the operation of a system | A most extraordinary step truly, and one so 
of favouritism and intrigue, which is as fraught with danger, that if permitted by 
disgraceful to our Legislature as it is dan-|the governors, the entire income of the 
gerous to the happiness of the community. | hospital will be placed in jeopardy. A job 
Men of spirit and enterprise can but ill en- is evidently in the contemplation of the 
dure the cold and chilling repulse of un- | medical officers, who ought not to be allow- 
principled, undiscerning, undue preference. | ed to act as governors during the time that 
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No man would for one moment attempt,|they are the servants of the institution, 
by offering a single remark, to check Neither at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Guy’s, 


the inclination of the Sovereign in se-| 


lecting his immediate personal attend- 


ants ; but the ‘‘ ministerial ’’ medical offices, 


and the bonorary medical officers con- 


nected with the Household, the members 
of our profession, and the public, have a| 
| and the same time. 


well-grounded right to expect should be 
occupied by men of established character 
and of acknowledged scientific acquire- 
ments. 

We have now directed the attention of the 
public to the late medical appoinments, and 
have thus paved the way for an exposure, 
which, we suspect, will not add to the re- 
spectability of a courtier, who is more 
feared than beloved, and who is the depo- 
sitary of too many secrets to be conve- 
niently dismissed. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


Ir will be recollected that the late E. 
Hollond, Esq., bequeathed 10,0001. each, to 
several of the principal hospitals, and 
amongst others that sum was given to the 
Westminster, In one of the bequests it 
was specifically appropriated to the building 
fund of the charity. No such direction hav- 
ing been given in the bequest to the build- 
ing fund of the Westminster Hospital, the 
legacy, when received, was invested by the 
treasurer in the permanent funds of the 
charity, agreeably to the usual practice. 
At a subsequent period, however, direc- 


nor at St. Bartholomew's, have the physi- 
|cians and surgeons any such dangerous 
privilege ; and it would be well for the in- 
terests of the Westminster Hospital, if the 
medical officers were deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of being masters and servants at one 
The question, we be- 
lieve, is to be agitated on Wednesday next, 
when we hope the public will have reason 
to applaud the good sense of the great body 
of the governors of the hospital. 





MEDICAL REFORM AT PARIS, 
Amongst the numerous abuses which are 
now about to be remedied in France, the 
state of medicine will undergo a com- 
plete reform, and the Minister of the Interior 
has accordingly appointed a committee, in 
order to inquire into the present state of the 
hospitals, the manner in which the medical 
officers are elected, the appointment of pub- 
lic lecturers, etc., and to propose the neces- 
sary alterations, The committee consists 
of MM. Cuvier, Dubois, Duméril, 
Beauvais, Andral, J. Cloquet, Husson, and 
Guérin, and is expected soon to make its 
report. The principal alterations will, it is 
generally bope:!, consist in the adoption of 
the ‘* concours” for all public appointments, 
the election by medical juries from the pro- 
fessors of the faculty, the medical officers of 
the hospitals, and the members of the Aca- 
demie Royale de Medecine, The duration 


E2 


Landré 
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of the professorship at the faculty will also, 
it is hoped, be limited to a certain period. 
We sball not fail to acquaint our readers 
with the more interesting points of the re- 
port as soon as it appears. 





ELECTION OF SURGEONS TO THE NATIONAL 
GUARD AT PARIS, 

A oneat number of practitioners of Paris 
lately addressed aletter to Larayetrte, urg- 
ing the necessity of appointing the surgeons 
to the national guard in a similar manner as 
in the election of its officers. They propose 
that the appointment of every “‘ Chirurgien 
de Bataillon” be made by the practitioners 
of the quarter to which the Bataillon be- 
longs; that the ‘ Chirurgien-Major de la 
Légion” be elected by the practitioners of 
four quarters, and that the ‘‘ Chirargien en 
Chef” be elected by all the medical prac- 
titioners in the national guard, 





SOCIETY OF “‘ GENERAL PRACTITIONERS.” 


Tue following address to the members of 


the profession has just emanated from this 


society, It is extremely well written, and, 
what is of still more importance, it evinces 
that high tone and spirit which should have 
characterised the first address, and the whole 
of the proceedings. We take some credit 
to ourselves for having applied ‘‘ a bush to 
the wine that required it.” Fully persuaded, 
as we are, that the members of this society 
are most anxious to promote the best inte- 
rests of the profession, we have only to ex- 
press our deep regret that they have com- 
menced operations on so narrow and limited 
a scale; however, we have been given to 
understand that they will, should an oppor- 
tunity offer, merge themselves, without 
hesitation, into a National College of Medi- 
cine,—a College which the demands of the 
profession have long called for in a voice cf 
thunder. 





ADDRESS OF THE SOCIETY OF 


ADDRESS 
OF THE 


‘ METROPOLITAN SOCIETY OF GENERAL PRAC- 
IITIONERS IN MepiciNE,” &c. &e, 


Aw association has been established in Lon- 
don denominated ‘* The Metropolitan So- 
ciety of General Practitioners in Medicine 
and Surgery throughout England and 
Wales,” the nature of which is developed 
by this, its first code of laws, whilst its 
more general intentions and objects are 
briefly explained in the following state- 
ment. 

Medical men, in this country, whose ser- 
vices are dedicated to the practice of their 
profession through all its extensive ramiii- 
cations of medicine, surgery, pharmacy, and 
midwifery, have been aptly denominated 
** General- Practitioners.” The epithet, as 
distinguished from the eppellations which 
designate those individuals who devote 
themselves to one branch only of the heal- 
ing art, is as honourable as it is descriptive ; 
inasmuch as it denotes the possession of 
qualifications adequate to all the emergen- 
cies of an arduous profession. It has, how- 
ever, been said, that, in its relation with 
the titles of ** physician” and ** surgeon,” 
the term ** general practitioner” implies a 
subordinate in the social and intellectual 
ranks of the republic of medicine ; but such 
an inference is at variance with the spirit of 
the designation, and presents a forced ac- 
ceptation of its sense, to which no indivi- 
dual of the class will subscribe. It will 
hereafter be the duty of the Association now 
established under the denomination of ** The 
Metropolitan Society of General Practi- 
tioners” to discuss the subject, and, after 
due examination aud deliberation, to con- 
firm this or adopt another cognomen, It 
will also be the province of the Society to 
institute an inquiry into the expediency of 
equalising the right to professional distinc- 
tions, and to adopt such policy as shall se- 
cure for its members the civil and literary 
respect to which their education, attain- 
meuts, and practice, entitle them. 

The position in society occupied by gene- 
ral practitioners, is one that demands their 
serious attention, Perplexed by multifa- 
rious duties—threatened by extensive re- 
sponsibilities— oppressed by physical exer- 
tons—disturbed by conflicting interests— 
assailed by jealousies—harassed by intrigue 
and envy—injured by corporate privileges— 
insulted by legal enactments—and degraded 
by an opprobrious mode of remuneration — 
the general practitioner has more extensive 
evils to cope with than he can hope to com- 
bat successfully by the unassisted force of 
his own mental and physical exertions. It 
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is, therefore, a subject of astonishment, that! members of the Society, also, have not been 
the members of a class, around whose ban-| tardy in offering their respective donation 
ner more than ten thousand individuals are | of books. The library will be opened as 
spread over the cities and provinces of | soon asthe necessary arrangements are com- 


England and Wales, have not sooner coa- | 
lesced, and formed themselves into a deli- | 
berative body with executive authority aud | 
means, in order to render the knowledge, | 
experience, and resources of the eutire mass | 
available to every member of the Associa- | 
tion, who might seek or require its advice 
orsupport, By such a union, a concentra- 
tion of the opinious, experience, talents, and | 
influence of the whole class would be con- | 
summated, and itsapplication directed, upon 
all occasions, to the necessities and emer- 
gencies of any individual ; or to the pro- 
motion of the collective interest of the whole 
body. In aid of a co-operative system like | 
this, the support derived from a pecuniary 
fund is not to be overlooked ; in fact, it is 
an indispensable requisite for carrying into, 
effect any political or legal undertaking—for 
defending individual interests—and for sup- 
porting a domiciliary establishment, which, | 
to ensure success to the scheme, should | 
offer, not merely a place for the conduct of | 
business, but 
able social intercourse. 


] 


Upon the foregoing principles has the | 
Society of General Practitioners been be- | 
gun ; its prosecution may be understood by 


the following details :— 

In the selection of a house for the So- 
ciety’s use, the Committee have been in- 
fluenced by a prucent regard to economy, 
and a desire to restrict the extent of the 
chambers to the actual necessities of the 
Association. ‘The Committee did not con- 
sider it justifiable, in the onset, to open an 
establishment upon a large scale, purposing 
to extend it, whenever an increase of the 
Society’s numbers renders it necessary, or 
the members themselves may call for fur- 
ther accommodation. Such refreshments as 
ean be prepared under the present circum- 
scribed fitness of the premises, are served 
(at a moderate chargé) at any time during 
the day, by the persons in attendance. It 
is in contemplation, however, to provide 
dinners and other refection, as soon as the 
magnitude of the Society will warrant the 
adoption of a plan for combining the com- 
forts and conveniences of a social club with 
the more solid advantages to be derived from 
the Institution. ‘The reading-room is open 
from ten o’clock in the morning till ten at 
night, and the daily newspapers, periodical 
journals, &c., regularly laid on the table. 
Notwithstanding the library offers at this 
time but a limited allurement, the Society 
has cause for congratulation in the prompt 
and handsome manner in which many emi- 
nent individuals, not belonging to the Asso- 
ciation, have presented their works, ‘Ibe 


| ral profession. 





pleted. 

The Committee have great pleasure in 
announcing, that the treasurer’s statement 
of the Society’s affairs shows a balance of 
cash in hand; and they take this opportu- 
uity of giving a pledge to its members and 
to the profession at large, that they will, on 
no account, incur any liabilities beyond the 
actual resources of their funds. 

‘The pleasure and advantages to be de- 
rived by the metropolitan surgeons from the 
social and friendly intercourse established 
and confirmed through the medium of their 
chambers, are too apparent to need any 
comment; to the country members, also, 
they present a most convenient place of re- 
sort during their occasional sojourn in Lon- 
don, where they may meet their professional 
friends, mix with their unknown contem- 
poraries, and, at leisure, contemplate the 
men, books, customs, manners, opinions, 
and feelings, of the medical microcosm of 
the metropolis. The associates, likewise, 


e conveniences for agree- | join in these literary avd social meetings, 
| forming and cementing those professional 


ties and private friendships which ought to 
subsist between all the members of a libe- 
To the student in medicine, 
also, the Society’s chambers afford peculiar 
advantages. He is supplied with books 
either of reference or general instruction ; 


| he has the accommodation of a comfortable 


room for meeting his friends, for his mo- 
ments of leisure and relaxation, or literary 
studies ; and, lastly, in addition to the men- 
tal and scientific improvement which he de- 
tives from attending the discussions of the 
Society, he associates daily with his seniors 
in the profession, from whose conversation 
and communications he receives both plea- 
sure and instruction. 

The amount of the annual contribution, 
in comparison with the advantages to be 
derived from it, has been fixed ata very 
moderate sum, the Committee feeling assur- 
ed that the numbers of the Society will be 
equal, even at this small ratio, to the pro- 
duction of a fund amply sufficient for all the 
purposes required. The first care of the 
Society is the conservation of its own inte- 
grity, and the general interests of its mem- 
bers. Medical politics have decidedly taken 
a bias unfavourable to the general practi- 
tioner, and he stands, not only unprotected 
in his professional character by the foster- 
ing hand of a generous government, but le- 
gislative enactments have actually been 
passed which oppress and degrade him ; 
his privileges are trampled down by the 
assumptions of unjust, self-created, arbitrary 
power, and the defence of his rights con- 
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founded by the hazardous jurisprudence of| ciety, whose circumstances preclude them 
legal misinterpretation. These great and | from providing for the contingencies of ac- 
erying evils can-only be redressed by per- | cident, old age, and death, it must surely be 
liamentary influence ; and the chief strength ® consolation to contemplate a resource for 
of the fund arising from the contributions of such periods of der iution, whilst the more 
the members of this Society, lies in the | favoured individuals whom fortune has 
= which it gives of appealing to the | placed above the necessity for such aid, will 
egislature, and of persisting steadily against not withbold their support to the efforts of 
oppression and opposition watil the general humanity. It is therefore confidently trust- 
practitioner shall have obtained a distinct ed that the voluntary douations of all classes 
and legal recognition of his rights, privi- | of persons will not fail to produce a fund 
leges, and rank, and have burst every tram- adequate to the benevolent intentions of its 
mel that binds him down to a degraded sub- | philanthropic contributors, in aid of which 
serviency. ‘Ihese are measures which the | the surplus of the general fund will be added 
Society is pledged to pursue ; the period of | to it as often as it exceeds the sum neces- 
their commencement must, of course, de- | sary for the exigencies of the Society, 

pend upon the possession of means, and be} ‘l'o promote the objects contemplated by 
fixed by the fiat of deliberation. For the the founders of this Society, its members, 
purposes of individual protection, the fand | wherever situated, are invited, at all times, 
will at all times be available in every instance |to an unreserved communication of their 
where, upon due inquiry and examination, it| opinions and wishes. By this means a 


shall appear to the Society, that one of its 
members sustaining any injury or wrong in 
his professional capacity, or is called on to 
assert his right, or defend his interest on 
any point that applies strict!y and especially 
to the whole body. The subject of pro- 
fessional remuneration is of momentous 
urgency, and demands the most careful con- 
sideration, It is true that under the direc- 
tion of the Lord Chief Justice Tenterden, a 
verdict was lately given in favour of the 
right ofa general practitioner to charge for 
his services; but such a decision by no 
means necessarily becomes a law of the land, 
and though dictated by the opinion of one 
tudge to-day, it may be reversed by the 
dictum of another to-morrow. When the 
Society shall have arranged a scheme for 
regulating a general mode of professional 
é¢ompensation, by which the medical prac- 
titioner may be emancipated from the odious 
necessity of balancing his remuneration by 
the charge for his medicines, it will be ne- 
cessary to legalize the measure by an appli- 
cation to Parliament. In fine, the fund 
formed by the annual contributions will 
enable the Society to prosecute measures 
for obtaining such legislative interference 
as may be necessary im removing all dis- 
abilities, for the protection and sapport of 
the interests and welfare of its members, for 
bringing into operation those suggestions 
which the fluctuating influence of circum- 
&tances may give rise to, and for establish- 
ing the respectability and prosperity of the 
general practitioners of this kingdom. 

The plan of the benevolent fund differs 
from any other heretofore established,* 
being founded upon the principle of general 
benevolence. To the members of this So- 





* Extending relief to medical mea who do not 
belong to the Society, and are not subscribers to 
any fund. 





splendid system of general co-operation will 
be established throughout the kingdom, and 
remedies devised and applied for evils of 
every sort, whether local or universal, indi- 
vidual or collective. In furtherance of the 
measures for improving the science of medi- 
cine, it is requested that the members will 
transmit to the Society in London, such pa- 
pers, reports of cases, and other professional 
intormation, as they may i ducive 
to the improvement of knowledge and the 
good of the public. The more important 
communications will be printed, as the 
“ ‘Transactions”’ of the Society ; and as the 
literature thus collected will be regarded as 
the joint property of the association, it will 
be published for the benefit of its members, 
merely at a remunerating price for the ex- 
penses incurred. 

Such are the principles and intentions of 
a Society to which all the general practi- 
tioners in the kingdom should attach them- 
selves; and every individual of the class is 
hereby invoked, by the respect which he 
bears for himself, and the regard he enter- 
tains for the honour and interest of his pro- 
fession, to give his aid in promoting the 
formation of an institution for establishing 
the prosperity and happiness of the medical 
community. 





“ Ex veritate causa pendetur.”’ 


By order of the Committee, 
Henry Bono, Secretary. 


Society's Chambers, 4, Regent Street. 





PHILIP ON CHANGES OF STRUCTURE. 


A Treatise onthe Nature and Cure of those | 
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properly so called, the excitement of the 
muscles of voluntary motion, by which, 


Diseases, either Acute or Chronic, which | through the intervention of the nervous sys- 
precede change of Structure, with a view ‘tem, they in their usual functions are sub- 
to the preservation of health, and particu- jected to the sensorial power,” &e. There is 


larly the prevention of Organic Diseases. | 
By A. P. W. Puruir, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 
London : Longman and Co, 1830, 8vo. 
pp- 432. 


Ir is much to be regretted that an author) 
who has written so much and so well as Dr. | 
Philip, should at last put forth a work like 
the present, the value of which, to say the 
Jeast of it, is very questionable, and which | 
can certainly add nothing to his reputation. 
A large portion of its contents consists of 
observations already repeatedly published | 
by others, and facts with which every prac- 
titioner is acquainted ; and the rest is, for 
the most pert, taken from the author’s pre-| 
vious publications, to which continual refer- | 
ence or allusion is made, There is little or | 


nothing, therefore, in the work which can 
be called original, nor is this defect in any 
way compensated by convenience of ar- 
rangement or clearness of reasoning ; on the 


contrary, many parts of it are written in 
anguage and style so obscure and confused 
as to be almost unintelligible to the medical, 
and entirely so to the general reader, for 
whom nevertheless, as the author has stated 
in his preface, it is at least equally intended. 
These remarks, it is true, apply more to the 
first part of the work than to the second, 
which contains observations on the treat- | 
ment of the diseases in question, yet even | 
here, mingled with some excellent direc- | 
tions to invalids with regard to diet and 
management, there is much which can be 
serviceable neither to them nor to any class 
of readers whatever. 
Under these circumstances it would be’ 
altogether useless for us to make any long 
extracts, or to giveany analysis of the work ; 
there are, however, some particular passages 
which we cannot pass over without notice, 
At p. 49, the author states that ‘* we have 
every reason to believe that the sensorial is | 
a power wholly distinct from that strictly | 
called nervous.” In the following page he 
enumerates sensation and volition among | 
the “sensorial functions,” and yet tome | 


some confusion here between the words 
“ power’’ and “ function ;” if they are not 
regarded as having a similar import, then 
the whole passage is unintelligible ; and if 
they are, it then surely contains a manifest 
contradiction, for the “‘ excitement of the 
voluntary muscles” is certainly an act of 
volition, and ought, therefore, according to 
the author's division, to be placed under the 
“sensorial functions.”” Throughout the 
whole chapter, indeed, on the functions of 
the nervous system, there is much obscurity 
and apparent contradiction, and if Dr. Philip 
himself understands these subtle distine- 
tions, he has certainly failed in enabling 
others to do so. Why, for instance, *‘ the 
nervous power is not, strictly speaking, to 
be regarded asone of the vital powers of the 
body,” we are at a loss to comprehend ; for 
the reasons which are adduced in support 
of this statement, if they have any force at 
all, will equally apply to all the other vital 
powers ; and so far are we from agreeing 
with Dr. Philip, that we are rather inclined 
to reverse his statement, and to say that, 
strictly speaking, the nervous is to be con- 
sidered as the only vital power, the principle 
which presides over all the functions of the 
body, and on which they all more or less 
depend. 

Although much is said of the diseases of 
the heart and lungs, no notice whatever is 
taken of the stethoscope, except in the fol- 
lowing sentence, which occurs quite at the 
end of the book. 

«« Nor are we assisted either by sounding 
the chest, by gently striking different parts 
of it, or the use of a lately-invented instru- 
ment; for although either of these means 
readily points out where and to what extent 
the lungs are obstructed, neither will tell us 
whether the obstruction arises from tuber- 
cles or other change of structure, or thick 
and viseid fluids clogging the air-tubes and 
cells.” —p. 399. 

The incorrectness of this statement must 
be very evident to any one but moderately 
accustomed to the use of the stethoscope, 
the author’s ignorance and contempt of 


diately afterwards observes ‘‘ the following | which are shown in other parts of the book, 
may be regarded as the nervous functions| where statements are made relative to the 
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diagnosis of thoracic diseases, quite at vari- 
ance with the results afforded by this valu- 
able instrument, and which ought, therefore, 
at any rate to have been given ina somewhat 
more qualified manner. 

Such strange phrases as pulmonary con- 
sumption being the cause of organic dis- 
ease of the lungs, the brain being the organ 
of feeling, &c., may possibly be regarded as 


PROFESSION. 


than his arguments; for, if it be not, the 
class of practitioners who are inferior to him 
must be contemptible indeed. 

I would willingly make some remarks 
upon that letter, but am almost restrained 
by a serious doubt of its genuineness, 
Surely, Sir, no educated man can question 
your right to censure any evil, because you 
are notits personal victim. Such an opinion, 
if any one could entertain it, would be imme- 
diately refuted by the maxim, that ‘ he who 


| 


mere typographical errors; but what shall aliows oppression, shares the crime.” But, 
we say of the following sentence ?—*‘ They | in civil society no evil can be entirely per- 
(the diseases of the heart) may be divided sonal, we have all a common interest in 


into two classes, those which weaken tho | ort peg ttong ange > 
power with which it propels the blood, and 5 i entiate’”” remember hin when. be 
those which impede the passage of the blood again wishes to intrude his imbecility upon 
through it; the former the diseases of the | your pages. 

heart itself, the latter of its orifices and its} The ‘dinners and entertainments” to 
valves.”—p. 136. Of inflammation and of| Which your correspondent alludes, are cer- 


inate 2 ., | tainly of a more substantial nature. But, 
nervous irritability, it may perhaps be said, | Sir, are they not provided rather to ensuare 


that they, if not immediately yet ultimately, | ),. patronage of the apothecary, than to re- 
have the effect of weakening the action of) compense him for it? If they are truly 
the heart, but this cannot apply to hypertro-| given in “return,” the recompense is not 
phy, in which the heart will continue to act | very magnificent ; it is only an occasional 
with great violence, producing a fall and | Feast to those men from whom the physi- 


d cian virtually receives his daily bread. It 
strong pulse even for many months; and j, the generosity of a highwayman, who 


thus one of the most common of the organic | gives a shilling to the man whom he has 

diseases of the heart is entirely excluded | plundered of a purse. 

from them. f do not see the applicability of that 
But we have had enough of this ungrate- simile, which your correspondent has taken 


| from the military profession. The distinc- 
ful task, and we shall conclude our observa- tions in the army are natural and essential, 


tions by extracting one short sentence which | the officer plans aud directs that which his 
is equally true and important. | underling has to execute ; but no such dis- 

«Thus all the important tend encies in the | tinction can be formed in the medical pro- 
cases we have been considerin g ”’ (of dis- | fession, unless the “inferior portion” of it 
ease in one organ inducing simi lar and dif-|b¢ confined to the mere preparation of pre- 
ferent diseases in others) ‘dep end on the|%¢riptions. If any such distinction should 
direct influence of the nervous on the san-| @¥er be made, our ‘* superiors” may be con- 


guiferous system, on the fact th at continued 
nervous irritation always tends to produce 
inflammatory action.""—p. 217. 
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* ARGUMENTS” IN FAVOUR OF THE PRE- 
SENT “‘ ORDER OF THINGS” IN THE MEDI- 
CAL PROFESSION. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str,—For the satisfaction of some secret 
doubts, I beg to know whether the letter, 


in the last number of your journal, “ in fa-| 


vour of the present order of things,” was 
the genuine production of a Licentiate, or 
only a * solemn sneer” with which you 
sapped the pretensions of the ‘* superior 
portion of medical men.” If the former 





supposition be true, I hope, Sir, that the| 


practice of your correspondent is far sounder 


fident of deserving, even if they should not 
obtain, the mechanical department. 

As regards the fine of 100/., if any such 
|fine there be, the apothecary is in no danger 
|of incurring it. His resistance will not be 

shown in an intemperate refusal to prepare 

| the prescriptions of the physician; but in 
a gradual and rational influence over the 
{mind of his patient. No penalties can 
jpunish such an opposition, and no paltry 
machinations can defeat it. When the zeal 
and ability of the general practitioner are 
fully known to the patient, he will have but 
little inclination for the ceremony and ex- 
pense of a physician. Old prejudices in 
favour of a name will be easily and effectu- 
ally removed by the remonstrances of rea- 
son. And as this is the kind of opposition 
which best befits gentlemen, it is that which 
will most probably be adopted. Let the 
* Licentiate and his acquaintances”’ aban- 
| don, therefore, their premature hope of be- 
| 
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coming common informers ; or refrain, at|heen so admirably expressed by an able 


tention. 


If it be your opinion that these remarks | 


may serve any good purpose, they are, Sir, 


least, from publishing such a disgraceful in- 


writer in a recent publication, that 1 beg 
leave to quote as follows :— 

“That a young physician should com- 
mence his practice by becoming a professor 


| of ethics, may, to some, appear an extreor- 
|dinary mode of introduction to eminence in 
the art of healing. Few, however, have 
| attained more practical skill, more intimate 
acquaintance with their own peculiar science, 


at your service. 
Your faithful servant, 
J.C. J. 

Blackfriars Road, 
September 12th, 1830. 

[We hope that upon reflection, our cor- | OF More deserved success, than Pringle. To 
respondent will find in the character of this S¥Ppose that general attainments in know- 
Journal sufficieat evidence for assuring him | ledge, aud even a predilection for polite lite- 


of the authenticity of the document to which | rature, have a tendency to disqualify or en- 
he has referred.— Ep. L.] | feeble the medical practitioner, is to avow 


lan ignorance of the character and private 
| history of the most distinguished men who, 
in every age and country, have improved 
and elevated that profession. Variety of 
knowledge was never seen to encumber the 

Gentirmen,—Having been for many | possessor; on the contrary, it prepares an 
years an attentive observer of the state of | ampler space and a firmer footing for all 
the medical profession, and of the quulifica- | that is to come after. In the numberless and 
tions of the juniors who are commeucing the | unexpected emergencies which occur in the 
practice of it, it has appeared to me, that|reliet of the diseases of the body and the 
m very many instances the education of| mind; in the ever-varying combinations of 
these young men has been upon too con-| causesof character which present themselves, 
tracted a scale, as regards the acquisition an almost universal acquaintance with na- 
both of general and of professional know-/ture and art would seem to be demanded, 





THE PARENTS OF YOUTH DESTINED FOR 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


TO 


ledge. 
the march of intellect,” if you please, is 
such among ell classes of the community, as 
to compel those members of our profession | 
who are desirous of upholding the honour | 
and dignity of it, to exert themselves in 
keeping up our title to the pre-eminence 
which is so kindly conceded to us in so- 
ciety ; and in taking care that we at least 
keep pace with the members of other pro- 
fessions in intelligence—in the possession of 
various knowledge, as well as of that which 
is directly essential to the practice of our 
art. | 

With this view, I would beg leave to! 
recommend, that the preliminary education | 
of our juniors should be more liberal and 
comprehensive than it generally is; that 
boys before they are apprenticed, should be 
well grounded im classical and polite litera- 
ture—in the elements of the mathematics, | 
and of natural philosophy. 

Iu the accomplishmeut of this purpose, | 
youth will commence their professional stu- 
dies with great advantages: with well-regu- 
lated and disciplined minds; the faculties 
expanded and strengthened by having been! 
accustomed to vigorous application, and 
therefore qualified to apply their powers 
with greater effect to the acquisit‘oa of the | 
medical sciences, and those branches of! 
knowled,e which are immediately auxiliary 
to them. 4 

That these are important truths, must, I 
think, be acknowledged by every candid and | 
competent observer. Similar opinions have 


| education. 
governments of Europe have perceived 


The general diffusion of science,|The power of waking good observations, a 


retentive memory, a fixed attention, and 
the habit of generalizing, are among the 
most important qualities of the physician ; 
and these can be acquired or strengthened, 
only by an early and extensive intellectual 
Some of the most enlightened 


this truth during the present century, ond 
now exact from the candidate for medical 
honours, a course of more or less rigorous 
preliminary studies in genera! literature : 
we may cite France and Prussia in purti- 
cular?’’* 

In the great object of raising the standard 
of intellectual and profess.onal attainment 
in our profession, | um of opinion that the 
University of London is likely to be emi- 
nently instrumental. Within its walls are 


‘taught all the bronches of useful knowledge 


that euter into the composition of a polite 
and liberal education, and there youth, pre- 
viously well initiated, will acquire a taste 
for dignified and intellectual pursuits, and 
become, eventually, valuable members of the 
profession, aud men of enlightened minds, 
As a school of medicine, this university 
has already a high reputation, which will 
doubtless go on increasing under its emi- 
nent professors. Certain it is, | believe, 
that exertion must be made to extend and 
enlarge the education of youth intended for 
the medical profession, as regards early 
mental discipline, and the acquisition of 
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reliminary, as well as of professional, know- 
edge, if we are to maintain our position in 
the present advanced and advancing state of 
civilized society, 
Yours, Xe, 
Suanriensis. 


ARMY ASSISTANT-SURGEONS. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Six,—Your correspondent 2., whose 
letter appears in the last number of your 
invaluable publication, ought to have known 
that the late Secretary at War has made an 
eflort to remedy the evil complained of by 
R.; and almost the first act of his present 
Majesty was to siga a royal warrant giving 
to assistaut-surgeons of the army, after ten 
years’ service, the daily pay of ten shillings, 
and allowing them also a retirement pro- 
gece? to their services on full-pay. 

ut, Sir, how melancholy the reflection 
that the junior officers of this department 
should owe this boon to the good heart and 
sound judgment of Sir Henry Hardinge, 
and not to their own natural chief Sir James 
M‘Grigor! From the moment this latter 
gentieman got placed at the head of the 
medical department, up to the present hour, 
I defy his most favoured or partial friend 
to point out one act of favour or of advantage 
he has procured for the department, or avy 
exertion he has ever made to improve the 
condition of medical officers, or to render 
them more respectable. He has, indeed, 
attempted to rule them with a rod of iron, 
and, where he could with impunity, has 
shown that Rob Roy's blood runs wm his 
veins, But no-where under his govern- 
ment can I discover any-thing like the act 
of a noble mind, or the generous feelings of] 
one who by good luck more than talent 
owes his fortune and his respectability to the 








service. All M‘Grigor’s efforts have been 
for self, and the shameless manner in which 
his influence has beeu used to serve his son 
and heir, would have brought many before a| 
court martial, 


King William has increased the pay of 
all the medical officers in the army, and has 
arranged their ranks in a way that is more 
uniform, and gives a greater respectability 
than has hitherto been the case ; and instead 
of being dressed more like monkeys than 
men, they have again been permitted to 
assume the British uniform. But I really 
believe, had it been proposed that the doc- 
tors should be dressed like “ Paddy from 
Cork” with their coats buttoned behind, 
his honour the Knight Director General 
would have said, “ Oh! by all means let it 
be so.” [should be glad to see the new 
warrant for regulating the medical depart- 
ment of the army in the pages of Tae Lan- 
cet, as no otherwise do 1 conceive can it 
become generally known to the profession. 

lam, Sir, 

Your constant reader and admirer, 

A Poor Assistant-SurGeon, 

September 13, 185. 


PAY OF ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS, 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 


Sin,—I beg leave, with reference to the 
communication signed K., and inserted in 
No. 367 of your Journal, to forward you a 
statement of the rates of daily pay of army 
medical officers annexed to his Majesty's 
warrant, dated 29th of July, 1830 (from 
which day the same is to take effect), by 
which you will perceive that the benevolent 
wishes of your correspondent have been an- 
ticipated, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. H.P. 

Sept. 15, 1830. 

P.S.—There are, of course, other particu. 
lars in the warrant, but as the scale of pay 
contains the information relative to the in- 
crease of the assistant-surgeon’s emolu- 
ments, I have thought it best to occupy the 
least possible space of your valuable work. 
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RATES OF DAILY PAY. 





| 
| After 25 Years 
uctual Service 


After 20, but After 10, but nder 10 
under 25 Years | under 20 Years aie har ag 
actual service. | actual Service. 





£. &. 
Assistant-Surgeon 0 10 
Regimental ditto 12 
Staff ditto ........ 1 3 
Assist.-Inspect. of Hospitals 1 4 
Deputy Lnspector General 

of ditto 

Inspector General of i 


£. « ad, a. « 
0 10 0 10 
019 0 15 
1 vu 
a 019 
i 8 1 4 
1 16 
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UNJUSTIFIABLE OPERATIONS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir,—Allow mea small space in columns 
which have never yet been closed to any 
appeal on Lebalf of suffering humanity. I) 
entreat the attention of overseers and guar- 
dians of the = to a practice which bas 
gained ground to an alarming extent; 1 | 
mean the dismemberment of the poor in} 
parish workhouses and infirmaries. It is 
the custom in these places to do what is 
never done in large hospitals, namely, to 
perform mutileting operations at the in- 
stance of one individual—the operator, with- 
out the consultation, sanction, ur concurrence, 
of any other practitioner. 

Before any operation be undertaken (ex- 
cept for hernia), 1 think that it is the duty 
of the lay authorities to receive the most 
satisfying and convincing proofs of such 
necessity from more than one competent 
authority. 

1 remain yours, &c. 
A Friexp ro tae Poor, 
And an Enemy to all close Hole- 
and-Corner Proceedings. 
Sept, @nd, 1830. 





ANTIDOTE TO PRUSSIC ACID. 


Mr. W. H. Porrer, of Old Compton 
Street, has forwarded to us some observa- 
tions with a view “ to corroborate the use of 
chlorine as an antidote to the deleterious 
effects of prassic acid,” and adds the fol- 
lowing experiment :— 

“ | prepared a concentrated hydrocyanic 
acid, of the specific gravity of 89, at 00° 
temp. Fahrenheit ; I placed one drop in the 
eye ofacat; she walked about in a stagger- 
ing manner for the space of a minute, she 
then fell on her side, and was convulsed ; 
her eyes appeared large, and starting ; the 
pupils much dilated, fixed, and covered 
with a kind of glaze; her breathing was 
deep und laborious, Chlorine was now ad- 
ministered, «diluted with several times its 
bulk of water; a few drops were placed in 
her mouth, and plentifully scattered round 
about. It seemed for some time to produce 
no effect, but, by using it assiduously, and 
plashing the animal with cold water, 
sense at last returned, and she turned her 
head to where the bottle containing the 
chlorine was held, Respiration now be- 
came more reguiar, with starting and throw- 
ing out of the limbs ; the animal seemed to 
pant for the fresh air, and to take as large 
inspirations as possible, After about an 
hour had elapsed from the exhibition of the 
poison, water was placed under her nose, 








when, as by the influence of magic, before at 
could be let down from the hand, she seemed 
suddenly to resume all her powers, started 
up, ran several yards, and hid herself.” The 
cat entirely recovered in four or five hours. 

Our correspondent does not seem to have 
borne in mind, that cold affusion has been 
recommended as of itself sufficient to coun- 
teract the effects of hydrocyanic acid, and 
that the conclusions at which he would ar- 
rive in favour of the efficacy of chlorine in 
this case, are completely neutralized by his 
employment of the water. In a previous 
volume of this Journal, he will find an ac- 
count of the results obtained by Dr. Herbst, 
of Gottingen, who first recommended the 
shock of cold water, and practised it on 
animals most successfully, His experiments 
have been repeated by Oriila with similar 
effect. 


DERBYSHIRE INFIRMARY. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin,—I think you will like to hear that a 
long discussion took place yesterday (Mon- 
day Sept. 27th) at the Weekly Board of 
Governors of our Infirmary, as to the ne- 
cessity of calling on the coroner for the bo- 
rough of Derby, to inquire into the cause of 


the sudden and unexpected death of one of 
Dr. Baker's patients ; but after much argu- 
ment, particularly from a limb of the law on 
the doctor's side, the Board agreed that they 
could not inform the coroner, without caus- 
ing an imputation against the docter, and 
it was therefore very considerately deter- 
mined to let the matter rest! The house 
apothecary, the apprentice, and some pa- 
tients, were examined before the Board, and 
the cause of death did not appear. We 
thought of “the pent-up-house of dark- 
ness ;" we did just manage to collect, that 
the deceased was a woman of middle age, 
who had been treated for a tumour in the 
belly, had been “rubbed” with iodine 
ointment for three days, and the plan 
changed, but death stopped the intended 
course of physic. 

The woman was extremely sick for two 
days before dewth, in short nothing would 
stay upon her stomach, and the apprentice 
said ‘* there was a good deul the matter with 
the stomach ;"" we have heard the stomach 
was in a highly inflamed state, as much so 
as if poison had been taken ; the woman 
looked of full habit of body, and the tumours 
did not give her‘‘ much trouble ;” we under- 
stend she had not been treated for inflam- 
mation of the stomach, either by general or 
local bleeding, or by blistering the pit of the 
stomach. Hence these questions arise, What 
caused the inflammation ? and why were no 
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remedies used to subdue it? was it over- 
looked, and all the attention directed to the 
indolent tumour in the belly? Dr. F. Fox 
told the Board, he suggested at the ex- 
amination of the body after death, that there 
was as much reason for preserving the in- 
flamed stomach, as for keeping the tumour, 
when Dr. Baker immediately exclaimed, 
** | will not allow any impertinent interfer- 
ence, for I do not wish to have my cases 
cooked up for the Lancet ;” so the crimson 
stomach was sewed up in the body to be 
covered by the sod! We thivk this case 
wants no cooking. 





Wedo not know what physic this stomach 
had received, but we think the doctor! 
should be looked after, in his doses at least, 
since he ordered two teaspoonfu's of com- 
pound colchicum powder to be taken three 
times a day by oue of his out-patients a short 
time ago, but the man had sense enough to | 
discontinue the dose before he bad repeated 
it so vs to produce any very serious effects 
upon his constitution, ‘This compound con- 
tains eight grains of the powdered colchi- 
cum-root in halfadrachm, the rest being 
sulphate of potash.—N.B. Two teaspoons - 
ful not much heaped up, weigh more than 
THREE DRacums, so the ductor ordered bis 
patient forty-eight graius, at least, of the 
colchicum-root for adose,terdie! The phar- 
macopwia of the hospital states the dose of 
this compound to be from one scruple to 
half adrachm; it would be well to know 
the particulars of this colchicum case,—must 
not the patient have had a very fortunate 
constitution ? 

‘The fishes get no physic now (thanks to 
Mr. Wright). Dr. Baker seldom changes 
his medicines, and his out-patients do not 
repeat their attendances as they used to do 
before “the smell of gunpowder.” The 
physic bill this quarter is about 30/, instead 
of 88/. What will the druggists think of 
this? They must look for assistance from 
the self-supporting dispensary now getting 
up in this town, where patients are to be 
doctored for a penny per week! Midwifery, 
7s,, paid two months in advance ! 

PutLanTurorist, 





COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE 
OF SURGEONS. 


To the Editor of Tuer Lancer. 


Srr,—In your able observations on the 
Council of the College of Surgeons, wherein 
you have introduced my name, you truly 
intimate, that there “ is a point beyond 
which human endurance cannot go, and 
whence reaction springs.’ I feel the jus- 
tice of your remark, ** that when the yoke 





of tyrauny is felt upon the neck, a man, if 


MR. ELMORE ON THE COLLEGE COUNCIL. 


ever so enslaved or debased, is stimulated 
to shake it off.” 1am not one of those tame 
spirits who will silently submit to gross in- 
justice ; I have been treated with such by 
the Council of the College of Surgeons, 
therefore I shall send you a few letters for 
the information of my professional brethren, 
aud the public at large, stating their pro- 
ceedings against myself, and four other 
members of the College, to whom they have 
thought proper to deny their covenanted 
rights. My name stood first on the list of 
those declared, by the preceding meeting 
of the Council, to be perfectly eligible, in 
point of talents and abilities; it was fol- 
lowed by Mr. W. B. Lynn, Mr. Harding, 
Mr. Broughton, and Mr. Jessy. The form of 
ballot was gone through, | believe, in the three 
first cases, but that was deemed too trouble- 
some in the two last, ia their indecent haste 
to get to the little person, Mr. Earle, whom 
the commanding intlueuce of the old man of 
the council had pre-arranged should be 
brought into it. Of qualifications 1 have 
yet to learn, that Mr. Earle possesses one 
that is not equalled, if not surpassed, by all 
the gentlemen over whom he has been 
unjustiy placed. For myself, I fearlessly 
wssert, that my professional education has 
been such as few men have been fortunate 
enough to enjoy, and certainly such as few 
members of the Council can boast of ; for, 
after having studied in the London schools 
of anatomy, surgery, and medicine; attend- 
ed as pupil and house-surgeon for two years 
one of the London Hospitals; passed my 
examinations, and received my diploma from 
the College, 1 spent three sessions in Edin- 
burgh studying medicine, and one anatomi- 
eal season in Dublin, and have since visited 
Paris with a view to acquire the knowledge 
of any improvement in the healing art that 
our continental compeers may have made. [ 
have only to add, that my school and hospi- 
tal-acquired knowledge has been fiated by 
an experience of twenty-four vears’ active 
practice in different parts of Europe, part 
of which time was passed in the Peninsular 
army, where the great operations of surgery 
became matter of daily practice ; and that L 
have now been some years settled in London, 
in a not very confined exercise of our 
honourable and useful art. Thus I beg to 
demand, in what single point does Mr. Earle 
possess an equal claim with me for the 
honours which, by the by-laws of the Col- 
lege, I am justly entitled to? One single 
pomt may be urged, viz., that he is the 
nephew of the late Mr. Earle, and fortui- 
tous circumstances have nrade him the suc- 
cessor of his uncle at one of the hospitals. 
For a moment allow this title of his to be 
fatal to my claims; Mr. Lynn’s clamms on 
this point are equal to Mr. Earle’s, but he 
too is passed over by the Council of (should 
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be) jast and honourable men. Mr. Earle, a 
jumor member of the College, is dragged 
over the heads of his five seniors, aud more 
erperienced professional brethren, by the 
secret conclave, who machinate at midnight 
under their dark corperate mantle, assassi- 
nating the character of any individual mem- 
ber of the College before whom they may 
choose to exercise the r private professional 
jealousy aod malignant spleen! And who 
are these men that have thus dared to com- 
mit such flagrant injustice? 1 will endea- 
vour to give you fearlessly and truly the best 
information of each individual that I om 
possessed of. 

The President, Mr. Headington, is a 
scholar, a high-minded, independeut, and 
honourable gentleman, and of great profes- 
sional acquirements. Of the two Vice- 
Presidents I can say little as to high-mind- 
edness, independence, or great professional 
acquirements. They appear to me to have 
been fortunate in a successful worship of, 
and bowing to, persons, but that the homage 
has been much devoted to the sciences | 
shall not he bold enough to assert, though 
they may have sacrificed very largely to 
the graces, and even to the muses. Of Sir 
Wilham Blizard I could wish to say much ; 
but there are causes which operate on orga- 


|terian orations delivered two or three years 
ago? It isone, itis all; such an exbibition 
as the latter would not be permitted in any 
scientific institution throughout the civilized 
world! because the colleagues of such a 
man would have boldly and independeutly 
interfered to prevent uny fellow man mak- 
ing such a public exhibition of the deca- 
dence of his powers! But the peculiar con- 
stitution of the council is inimical, mest 
especially, to independence ; for half the 
members of the council are aspirants for the 
honour, and, more important still, the emolu- 
| ments, of the examiners; to this goal they 
cannot arrive but by courting and flattering, 
therefore any canvass tat is refused by one 
of the council to an examiner, is never to 
be forgotten, when said councillor aspires 
to become a member of the courtof ex- 
aminers. ‘Thus sycophancy and subser- 
viency to what bus long been considered the 
head, the old man of the college, are en- 
couraged, I put it to the profession at 
large, Js such a head, said to be 95 years 
old, fit to guide and direct the numerous 
members, much less to advise the Jegisla- 
| ture, on all matters connected with the 
|health und preservation of his Majesty's 
liege subjects ? 

In my next letter I shall proceed to give 


nised beings, and some which place all) youa little information of the other members 
moral consideration in abeyance; not that|of the council individually. Indeed their 


1 think the good Sir William Blizard has | neglect of duty as a body is most apparent : 
ever suffered under restraint, which, how- —they were appointed to watch over the in- 
ever morally good, might be considered a) terests of the public, and the profession ; 
physical evil. But, Sir, 1 have a Grvet |how they have fulfilled this great and im- 
idea, that hed Sir William put under re-| portant duty, may be seen in a thousand 
straint his feelings, they would not have| ways; one in particular I recollect. Mr. 
got the better of him so altogether, as they | Peel ordered a commission from the council 


have been known to do in the course of his | 
long lite; and his ramuty, aud the few en- 
lightened members of the Council, would 


'of the College of Surgeons, to sit upon the 
state of Ilchester juil ; three of its members 
went down, staid there three or four days, 


not have suffered from his talons those ugly | made their report, and accompanied it with 
scratches which they have occasionally re-|a demand on the public purse of seven 
ceived, when he has been in a desperate fit | hundred and fifty guineas ! which Mr. Peel, 
of that terribly wicked disease, the mania || believe, reluctanily was obliged to give au 
senilis, under which the good Sir William | order on the treasury for, to be paid out of 
has so long laboured, although some of his lthe taxes of the people. If this tale is not 
warmest friends still assert, that the disease | strictly true, Sir Wiliam Blizard can tell, 
has not impaired his intellectual faculties, | as he was one of that disinterested, virtuous 
which, they say, cre as bright as ever. As/| triumvirate, who pocketed bis full share, to 
to that fact I cannot speak, but I pray God | the eternal disgrace of the profession gene- 
to keep me from such praise from my friends, | rally, and to the college in particular, 

because I did hope, in mercy to hus weak-| Never was a more disgraceful act, in my 
nesses, that in early yeais the good Sir Wil- | opinion ; for, if those men did not deem it a 


liam did possess more vigour of mind and 
hody than he at present retains. [ow is it, 
I may be asked, that he bas still such in- 
fluence over the Council ; is it that intrigue 
is a part of the disease under which he 
labours? or that eternal fidgetty do-nothing, 
that every man frels when the gulf ot 
death yawns before him? Or is it that re- 
spect for senility which the members of the 


;part of their college duty, for which they 
receive five or six hundred a year, they 
should at least have looked to the corporate 
funds of the college, which amount to 
80,0001. rather than have demanded it from 
the treasury of an over-taxed people. 
1 am, Sir, yours, &c, 
J. KR. Evmone. 
9, New Cavendish Street, 


College were called on to exercise at the Hun- Portland Place, 








TRAUMATIC TETANUS.—EXOSTOSIS. 


the second dose of laudanum. No tetanic 

spasms through the night, but had one at 

seven a.m., and another about ten a.u., but 
TRAUMATIC TETANUS. of less severity than before. 

Epwarp Hocay, labourer, wtat. 29,| One, p.m. No recurrence of spasm ; 
admitted into St. Luke’s Ward under Mr, | pulse 120, full; breathing hurried ; coughs 
Vincent, on Saturday, 25th September. The much, with viscid expectoration. Com- 
terminal phalanx of the index finger of the | plains of thirst, but experiences extreme 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


right hand was severely lacerated; the in- | difficulty in deglutition, and the fluids enter 
teguments divided along its outer side and 
across the articulation ; the bone fractured, 
and its ligamentous connexions extensively 
torn. The middle finger of the right hand 
was also slightly injured. He stated, that 
the injury had occurred that doy, and re- 
sulted from the fingers having been caught 
in a windlass, at which he was employed. 
His health, previous to the accident, was 
very good, and the several functions were 
regularly performed. 

Some difference of opinion, we under- 
stand, arose as to the propriety of at once 
amputating the injured phalanx. This 
measure, however, was not proceeded with, 
and the common poultice wasapplied, Un- 
der this treatment suppuration eusued, and 
on Tuesday morsing, 28th September, the 


| but with diminish 


| the larynx, exciting great distress. The 
| face ia flushed, and the conjunctive injected ; 
the tongue clean, but dry; skin warm and 
moist ; less tenderness of abdomen ; but the 
neck still feels stiff, and the lower jaw can 
with difficulty be relaxed. The sterno- 
mastoid muscles are prominent and rigid ; 
he trembles much, and his countenance is 
| expressive of great anxiety. Croton oil and 
injections to be repeated as before, and the 
same doses of laudanum to be resumed if 
the spasms should recur. 

Two, p.m. Another opisthotonic spasm 
has just taken place, which lasted three 
| minutes, ——— the usual phenomena, 

violence ; mental func- 
| tions completely undisturbed. 

When we returned, at four p.m., he had 





wound discharged abundaatly, and looked | just expired in a spasm, a few minutes after 
well. The bowels were at this time rather / leaving the warm bath. 
torpid. During the day he complained of 





pain from a “ gumboil,” and difficulty of 


deglutition ; but this circumstance escaped 


rticular notice till the evening, when it 
had become more severe; the internal 
fauces were relaxed, and rather tender to 
the touch, and the back of his neck was stiff, 
uneasy, and slightly swollen. ‘The sister 
gave him an alum gargle, and rubbed bis 
neck with the common hiniment. 

29. Rested badly. At seven a.m., was 
suddenly seized with a violent tetanic spasm, 
assuming the forms of trismus and opistho- 
tonos. After the spasm had continued some 
time, the house-surgeon was called, who 
directed a drop of croton oil to be repeated 
every two hours, till the bowels should be 
relaxed. From that time several spasms 
occurred, until Mr. Vincent's visit at hait 
past twelve o'clock. The wound was then 
found dry and pale; the countenance 
auxious ; breathing oppressed and hurried ; 
the neck and abdomen tender to the touch; 
pulse quick aud rather full, Croton oil had 
not operated. Mr. Vincent ordered the 
patient a warm bath, two drops of croton oil 
every second hour till dejections should be 
procured, and drachm doses of landanum 
also, every second hour. The red precipi- 
tate to be applied to the wound. 

30. Eleven a.m. Seven drops of croton 
oil taken, and two common injections admi- 
nistered at alternate periods. 
laudanum used. Bowels scantily moved by 
the croton oil ; injections returned as soon 
as given. Hes slumbered at intervals since 


Four doses of 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


REMOVAL OF AN EXOSTOSIS OF THE NASAL 
BONES. 

Joux Cuace, about 20 years of age, a 
chimney-sweeper, admitted 12th August, 
under Mr. Lynn, with fungous growths aris- 
ing from the palatal plates of the superior 
maxillary bones, extending downwards into 
the mouth, and upwards so as to fill almost 
entirely the inferior meatus nasi: an excre- 
scence of the size of a marble occupied the 
situation of the left lachrymal sac. An 
exceedingly fetid smell emanated from the 
mouth and wares. He was ordered by Mr. 
Lynn to have the parts washed with warm 
water, and the bowels well and regularly 
opened. ‘The lad gave this story of his dis- 
ease. A year ago, whilst at play, he received 
|a scratch of a finger-nail in the septum of 
| the nose ; the inner parts of the nose swelled 
}and became painful, and the passage of air 
through the nasal meatus was much impeded. 
Whilst in this state, he received a violent 
blow on the nose when in a crowd. The 
painful consequences of this compelled him 
to apply for relief to a parochial infirmary, 
where many and various remedies were re- 
sorted to without effect, and the disease 
gradually took its existing form. 

Aug. 22. Mr. Lynn determined to remove 
the fungous excrescence from the roof of the 
mouth with a scalpel. The boy was for that 
purpose brought into the theatre, and the 








TUMOUR.—MR. HANDEY.—YOUNG BATS. 


iudgmentof the chirurgical officera required, but the pain in the ear continued, and was 
This being in the affirmative, Mr. Lynn | for some days even eccompanied with so 
having depressed the under jaw to the ut-| much febrile excitement as to require the 
most, introduced the scalpel with the left| use of the lancet. A large abscess formed 
hand into the mouth, and opposing the | at the left mastoid process, and being opened 
index of the right hand as a fulcrum on the! on the 20th of March, discharged a very 
other side of the tumour, cut towards its| large quantity of purulent matter: the dis- 
middle as close to the parent bone as possi-| charge from the ear had evidently been from 
ble. The knife was then changed to the | the same source, for on examination, a com-~ 
right hand, and the other half of the tumour | munication was found to exist between the 
cut in like manner. ‘T'wo of the superior| abscess and the meatus externus. From 
incisor teeth were removed with the mass.|this time the patient rapidly recovered, 


No hemorrhage occurred, Mr. Lynn post-|the wound healed 
poned the excision of the other fungi until 
the effect of the present operation should be 
determined. On cutting into the tumour it) 
was found to be cartilaginous in its circum. | 
ference, but bony in its centre, being a spe- 
cimen of true exostosis. An astringent 
lotion was applied; and the bowels were 


kept open. 





Sep. 20. The patient has very much im- 


up, etc., and towards 
the middle of April he was discharged well, 


Sccieienenennineetmmememenmmmemmmmenn 
HANDEY v. HENSON, 


COSTS OF THE TRIAL. 


Sin,—After the apparently spirited man- 
ner in which some members of the profes. 
sion seemed at first to notice the signal vic- 


proved since the operation ; bis speech is/ tory obtained by them through the instru- 
more distinct ; his appetite and spirits good ;| mentality of Mr. Handey, in the case of 
and he is well disposed to submit to the|‘‘ Handey wv, Henson,” | did hope that 
removal of the other fungi. some men of note would have come forward 
| and headed a subscription for the purpose of 
presenting that gentleman, as a sense of the 

obligation we owe him, with a piece of 

plate, but the feeling appears to have lived 

POLYPOUS TUMOUR IN THE UPPER PART oF | bUt for“ nine days.” Like many others [ 
THE PHARYNX. have been waiting for aleader, none appear- 


HOPITAL BEAUJON. 


A rnopvust young man, 17 years of age, ing I have presumed, though but little 
was admitted on the 26th of February last, | Known, to toke the duty on myself. 


with the following symptoms; the uvula) 1 know that Mr. Handey has lost, owing 
was forcibly pushed forwards and down-|'0 the insolvency of the defendant, the 
wards, and on lifting it up by a spatula, a) whole of the debt and costs, and that the 
round polypous tumour of the size of a wal-| latter amounted to upwards of seventy 
nut, of white colour, and apparently of great | pounds. 1 his is a loss that I think the 
consistence, appeared behind it ; it was loose | profession is called on to share, and herewith 
and pendulous; its pedicle could not be | rward a sovereign to prove the sincerity of 
traced, but it seemed to be fixed to the |™y feeling, trusting others may be induced 
lower portion of the septum narium ; the pa- | to follow the example. Should the liberality 
tient complained of difficulty of breathing,and | of the profession get together a subscription 
during sleep was heard to snore very much ; | beyond the amount of the costs, and I cannot 
his voice was of a nasal kind, the passage | doubt but it will do so, | should suggest 
of the air through the right nostril was/that the surplus be laid out in a piece of 
much impeded, that through the left was | plate to be presented to Mr. Handey. — 
entirely suspended. On the 27th, M.| Your readiness to stickle for the rights 
Blandin applied a ligature according to/| of the general practitioner, renders, I trust, 
Desault’s method; the change which was | %y apology unnecessary for troubling you 
observed in the colour of the tumour | to receive the subscriptions. 

immediately after the operation, evidently J am Sir, &c. 

showed that the pedicle was well comprised Henry Epwarps. 

in the ligature. On the 4th of March (the Oakham, 30th August, 1830, 

ligature having been repeatedly tightened 
during the interval), the polypus was de- 
tached and thrown up with a small quantity 
of blood; the difficulty of breathing, the | 





YOUNG BAT CLUB. 
A meetine of some miserable young Bats 


nasal sound in the voice, etc., immediately 
disappeared, but the patient complained of 
much pain in the left ear, from which there 
was some purulent discharge. A small ab- 
scess Was discovered to have formed at the 
posterior part of the pharynx; it was opened, 





took place on Tuesday last, at 3 p.m., at the 
London Hospital. Their movements, ‘like 
themselves, were very feeble and irregular; 
we have an eye upon them ; it is a pity the 
poor little creatures have not sense enough 
to know who are their best friends, 
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Experimental Philosophy. — A\though 
every branch of science has now been ex- 
tensively investigated, and generally ex- 
tended to the Medical profession and the 
public through the medium of lecturer, 
neither the Mechanics nor the Hydrostatics 
of the animal frame have yet received any 
distinct degree of notice in this way. The 
deficiency is now, however, on the point of | 





The letter of A Sincere Graingerite 
would injure rather than bevefit the school, 

The pupils who enter to St, Thomas's 
Hospital, are entitled to see the practice at 
Guy's. The two hospitals are not at a dis- 
tance of one hundred yards from each other. 

A Pupil. The Apothecaries’Act came into 
operation on the ist of August, 1815. 

An Apprentice. It is the duty of a master 


being supplied by Mr. Barry, whose lectures ' to conduct himself towards his apprentice in 
on Chemistry ore delivered at Guy's Hos-|the same way after his indentures are 
pital. The same gentleman has also intro-| signed, as he did before that period, The 
duced a separate lecture on Electro-chemis- law will give relief to the injured party 
try and another on Volcanoes ; the former|when there is any deviation from that 
intended to familiarize the student with the | course. 
nature and extent of electrical agency in the| We wish to hear from Humanitas. 
roduction of chemical decomposition;—the| Private notes will be addressed to several 
atter to elucidate the geological theories of of our Correspondents, and many of the 
Hutton, Werner, and Cordier, and the elec- | above communications will be inserted next 
tro-chemical theory of Sir 11, Davy on the | week. 
same subject. The lectures will be illus-| Will a pupil who favoured Mr. with 
trated by a very extensive apparatus, and |anaccount of the meeting that was held at 
the fee is low, | the London Hospital on Tuesday last, favour 
- us with his name and address confidentially, 
MEDICAL TUITION. His compli will be est d a favoar. 
Examinations at the Hall, &c.—Mr.| We have yielded to "s request and in- 
Knox, No. 26, St. Thomas's Street East, | serted the paper, but we cannot publish any 
Borough, and No. 1, Well Yard, Little | others of a similar description. We must 





Britain, near St. Bartholomew’s Ilospital, | 
prepares gentlemen for public examination | 
at the Apothecaries Hull, and other Medical | 
Boards, by a methodical course of instruc- 
tion and examination. Terms, including as- 
sistance in Latin, perpetual, 5/. 5s.; three 
months, 3/. Ss. Complete tuition in Medi- 
cal Latin. Terms, first quarter, 3i. 3s. ; se- | 
cond and each after, 27. 2s. | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Communications have heen received 
from Dr. Moreton—Mr. Allen—Mr. Mal- 
lows—Mr. Houston— Mr. Green—An Ad-|} 
mirer, with the King’s Bench Observer— 
Dr. J.—W.—Edger—Zeta—Mr. W. Dob- 
son—Candidus— Mr. James Waller—Mr. C, 
Smith— Mr, Wm. Travers Cox—An Apothe- 
cary’s Apprentice—F, W.—M. I.— Veri- 
tas—Mr. Richard Kdwards—Mr, J. B. C.! 
Fletcher—An Assistant—J. F,C.—Mr, W. 
Blennerbasset Fairman—Mr. Dewburst— 
An Enemy to Quackery—Mr. George Rees 
—Mr. J. Curtis—Dr. Theekston. 

L. X. A. Vhe frequent application of 
cold water, 

The state mentioned by 4 Subscriber is 
not at al! uncommon. 

An Admirer, Yes, most decidedly ; and 
a chemist can recover in a court of law 
for medicines actualy sold. 

Z. The brethren have only to assert their 
rights, and the paltry little creature of brief 
authority, will sink into nothing before the 
arm of justice, 





say that it has neither point nor argumeut, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Practical Observations on Leucorrhea, 
Fluor Albus, or “* Weakness,” with Cases 
illustrative of a New Mode of Treatment. 
By George Jewell, M.R.C.S., &c. London, 
Wilson, 1850, 8vo. pp. 108. 


Two Memoirs on the successful Inhalation 
of Diluted Chlorine in the early stages of 
Pulmonary Consumption, &c., with Cases. 
Translated from the French of M. Gannel, 
by W. H. Potter, M.R.S, London, Callow 
and Wilson, 1830. 8vo. pp. 93. 


A Treatise on the Venereal Diseases of 
the Eye. By William Lawrence, F.R.S. &c, 
London, Wilson, 1850. 8vo. pp. 337. 

Traité Pratique sur les Maladies des Yeux, 
ou Legons dounées a I'Infirmerie Opthal- 
mique de Londres en 1825 et 1826 sur les 
Yeux. Par le Docteur W.Lowrence. Tra- 
duit de l’Anglais avec des Notes, et suivi 
d'un précis de |’Anatomie Pathologique de 
(il, Perle Docteur C. Billard (D’An- 
gers), &c. Paris, Bailliere, 1850. 12mo. 
pp. 499. Translated from Tne Lancer. 


Practical Remarks on the Nature and Ef- 
fects of the Expressed Oil of the Croton 
liglium, with Cases illustrative of its Ef- 
ficacy in the Cure of various Diseases, By 
M. J. Short, M.D, London, Longman, 
1830, pp. 65. 
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